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PREFATORY STATEMENT 


N VIEW of intense and critical advance interest in the following 
I study which has arisen in consequence of a preliminary pub- 
lication of a summary (cf. School and Society, 1945, 62, 409-412) it 
seems appropriate to call the attention of readers to a somewhat 
unusual situation in respect to scientific policy in publication. 
Where a piece of research produces results which appear to be in 
sharp contrast to conventional professional opinion, and especially 
if there is an element of controversy, a scientist might be expected 
to withhold publication pending a repetition of the research, pref- 
erably under independent auspices. In the present case, however, 
although several such repetitions of this investigation are, we under- 
stand, at the point of being initiated, the unusual scope of the 
experiment, involving some eight years for the collection of the data 
plus several more for preliminary planning and the subsequent 
analyses, would entail a delay of many years if publication were to 
be held up. Because of the desirability of making available the full 
report of the study* for those who may wish to repeat various aspects 
of it for verification or extension, the undersigned believe it desir- 
able to publish it at this time. 


Signed, 
Bernardine G. Schmidt (author) 
F. C. Rosecrance (member of examining 
committee) 
Robert H. Seashore (member of examining 
committee) 
John F, Dashiell (editor) 


* The scope of the doctoral thesis in the School of Education, Northwestern 
University, upon which this publication is largely based, was limited to the edu- 
cational, social, and vocational development of the subjects, but did not at that 
time include the data on development in intelligence test scores which were a 
part of the total directed study and are included in the present publication. 
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CHANGES IN PERSONAL, SOCIAL, AND INTELLECTUAL 
BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN ORIGINALLY CLASSIFIED 
AS FEEBLEMINDED 


CHAPTER I 


THE NEEDS OF THE FEEBLEMINDED FOR DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


INTRODUCTION 

F EDUCATION is to serve the goal of 
I efficient democratic living, it must 
emphasize intellectual growth, emotion- 
al maturity, moral integrity, and voca- 
tional and economic competency. It must 
promote the growth of social awareness, 
civic competence, critical thinking, and 
social usefulness. Finally, it must guide 
individuals into group situations, the de- 
mands of which they will be able and 
eager to meet, and thereby enjoy the re- 
sulting satisfactions of social interaction. 

Social competency has long been rec- 
ognized as a significant objective of edu- 
cation in a democracy. In 1916, Dewey 
(20: 130-145) stated the aims of educa- 
tion as natural development, social efh- 
ciency, and personal, cultural enrich- 
ment. Kilpatrick (36: 78-86) summarized 
them as: (1) the appropriate adjustment 
of our behavior to each other; (2) the 
development of economic efficiency; and 
(3) the assumptions of common responsi- 
bility, based on common dependence. 
More specifically, at an earlier date (29: 
65-78), he set forth the 5 demands of 
education as: (1) the application of the 
scientific method; (2) “critical-minded- 
ness;” (3) interest in and co-operation 
with the social whole; (4) respect for 
the worth of individual personality; and 
(5) social-mindedness. Such aims empha- 
size the goals of the educative process in 
the area of social behavior. 

Since a democratic society depends for 
its success upon the co-ordinated activity 
of all its members, one of the primary 


immediate goals of education must be 
the maximal development of the poten- 
tialities of each individual so that he not 
only can adapt himself to his environ- 
ment, but can control and change that 
environment as well. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association 
has pointed out certain basic needs of 
all youth, if they are to make the best 
personal and social use of their abilities. 
Among these needs are: (1) education 
for civic responsibility and competence; 
(2) understanding of family relation- 
ships; (3) understanding of the main 
elements of the American culture; (4) 
instruction in healthful living; (5) occu- 
pational guidance and training, and 
orientation to current economic condi- 
tions; (6) development of rational think- 
ing; (7) insight into ethical values. ($3: 
16-17) 

Doane’s study of the needs of youth 
according to selections by those youth 
found that students in secondary schools 
felt their major educational needs to be: 
(1) adequate vocational guidance; (2) 
opportunity for expanding personal and 
group contacts; (3) understanding of so- 
cial and political problems. (21: 119-121) 

True democracy draws no lines of dis- 
crimination between nationalities, re- 
ligions, or races; nor between economic, 
social, or intellectual levels; and, con- 
sequently, group interaction must de- 
pend for its effective success upon the 
mentally feeble as well as the mentally 
gifted. The improvement of the personal 








and social behavior of those individuals 
who fall markedly below the normal 
must be accomplished if the social effi- 
ciency of the group of which they are 
a functional part is to be raised. The 
needs of feebleminded children are the 
same as the needs of all children; and, 
therefore, the aims of education of the 
feebleminded are the same as the aims 
of general education. (22: 4-5) 

Baker (14: 261-2) estimates that ap- 
proximately 2% of the total population 
fall within an IQ classification of 50 
to 75, while another half per cent fall 
even below this minimum. In 1940, more 
than 98,000 children of school age were 
enrolled in special schools or classes for 
the mentally defective, at a cost of slight- 
ly less than $11,500,000, annually. Al- 
most 22,000 were in private and public 
residential homes and institutions for 
the feebleminded, at a total cost of 
over $27,500,000 per year, making a 
grand total cost of slightly less than 
$39,000,000, annually, of which more 
than $37,000,000, or 94%, were paid 
from public funds. (31: 97-110; 153-161) 

In addition to these specific costs for 
the care and instruction of those classi- 
fied as mentally defective, there can be 
included also an indeterminate share in 
the maintenance of other schools and in- 
stitutions not primarily responsible for 
the mentally retarded, but which never- 
theless include in their program of care 
such deviates whose mental handicap 
is but one contributing factor to still 
other problems of adjustment. 

These costs are justifiable if available 
evaluations of educational programs for 
which they are incurred can show the 
attainment of personal and social com- 
petency by these mental deviates. Ris- 
den finds that the subnormal in his post- 
school activities shows restlessness, lack 
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of leadership, inability to read (or learn 
to read), and inability to choose whole. 
some recreation. (8) 

Abel and Kinder, reporting the be. 
havior of girls whose IQ’s were between 
50 and 8g, state that these girls created 
tensions within the home, were sexually 
promiscuous, became attendance and be. 
havior problems in school, ruined goods 
in employment, and increased labor 
turn-over. (11: 158) They were poorly 
adjusted in behavior at work, and un- 
dependable in occupational responsi- 
bilities. They were found to be highly 
suggestible, to enjoy cheap shows and 
burlesques, and to read only tabloids 
and dime novels. Their behavior was 
most promiscuous, and they were usually 
socially diseased and illegitimately preg- 
nant. They did not have sufficient in- 
telligence to rear children, and they 
needed the care of countless social agen- 
cies, becoming in time complete public 
burdens. ““Those whose IQ’s were below 
50 were so low in intelligence as to be. 
unable to achieve social adjustment ex- 
cept under very limited custodial con- 
dition.” (11: 8) 

Glickman’s study investigated the pres- 
ent status, vocational adjustment, family 
and social life, of 81 dull and retarded 
children, ranging in IQ’s from 46 to 
93, from one special class in an urban 
community. (55) He reported less than 
20% were ever employed, and of this 
group the median wage was $7.23 per 
week. Their leisure time activities were 
limited to gambling and the movies. 
More than half of the girls were unmar- 
ried mothers, each of whom had given 
birth to at least two non-wedlock chil- 
dren, of whom more than half had died 
in their first year. More than a third of 
the boys had records of delinquency on 
charges ranging from stealing a bike to 
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one each of statutory rape and murder, 
while more than another third were re- 
ported to have stolen produce and mer- 
chandise, but had never been arrested 
or prosecuted. 

Baller found greater percentages of 
illness and higher mortality rate in 
adults who had been classified while in 
school as mentally deficient than in the 
average adults who comprised his con- 
trol. He also reported an absence of edu- 
cational achievement beyond the “op- 
portunity room,” higher police-court 
records, occupational instability, and a 
higher rate of economic dependence. (1) 

A small group of studies have been 
concerned with constancy or fluctuation 
of the IQ in mentally retarded children. 
Kephart found that high-grade morons 
and borderline defectives sustained a 
mean loss as high as 3 points per year, 
under unfavorable environmental con- 
ditions in institutions. (35: 223-230) Like- 
wise, Crissey concluded, from his study 
of a large number in relation to length 
of institutional residence, that loss in 
IQ increased in relation to the duration 
of such residence. (19) The study of a 
group of mentally deficient boys, made 
by Phillips, (39) also noted that in IQ 
retests a small number of cases showed 
increase; a large number showed de- 
crease; and a still larger number showed 
no change. 

But not all reports of post-school ac- 
tivities of the feebleminded have shown 
negative adjustment. In 1923, Anderson 
and Fearing studied a group of 298 who 
had been out of school. from one to six 
years. (13: 31) Of this group, approxi- 
mately half were employed in industry, 
and about half of this group held their 
jobs a year or longer. Only a little more 
than a fifth had court or institutional 
delinquency records, although almost 
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three-fourths had required community 
help in meeting social problems, as 
shown by their registrations with social 
agencies. 

Some years later, in 1932, a study of 
the employment of special class pupils 
was reported by the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of La- 
bor. (18: 29-30) This investigation in- 
cluded approximately 1,000 pupils who 
had left special classes in Rochester, De- 
troit, Newark, Oakland, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. The boys of this group 
were found to be employed in unskilled 
and semi-skilled work, and in occupa- 
tions in transportation; the girls were 
in personal and domestic service. In 
general, their work was rated as satis- 
factory by their employers. Fourteen per- 
cent of the group held court records, or 
had served in penal institutions; approxi- 
mately half the girls had married before 
they were 20 years of age. 

The previous year (1931) Witty and 
Beaman conducted a study, of practices 
in 588 special classes, which included 
11,950 pupils. (10) They found that, in 
general, the curriculum and methods of 
the “special class” resembled closely those 
of the regular graded classes, differing 
from them only in expected rate of 
learning. Only a scattered few varied 
from the traditional subject-matter or 
instructional techniques. Shortly there- 
after, Beaman reported a follow-up study 
of two groups of behavior problem boys, 
ranging in intelligence in the moron and 
borderline classification. (54) She found 
the boys to be fairly stable occupational- 
ly, holding an average of about three 
jobs in the three-year period since they 
had been in school. Only one of the 25, 
boys included in the follow-up study 
had never been employed. 

Another favorable report, of vocation- 








al competency at least, is found in the 
report of the activities of a group of 
children at Locust Point, as made by 
Fairbank 17 years after leaving the com- 
munity. (5) While the general adjust- 
ment of these individuals showed exces- 
sive conflicts with the courts and other 
social agencies, their economic adjust- 
ment itself was good, and three-fourths 
of the group were found to be self- 
supporting. 

Likewise, Kephart (35: 228) found 
gains of from 2 to 22 IQ points in a 
small group of 15 to 18 year old retarded 
boys, following a specialized institution- 
al program which had been in operation 
1l4 years at the time of his report. The 
average IQ at the beginning of the pro- 
gram was 66.3; at the end of the study 
it was 76.4; 50% showed an increase of 
10 points or more, and 25% gained 14 
or more points. While the number of 
cases on which these data are available 
is small,’ the findings point to possible 
important gains in the mental growth 
of the mentally handicapped, if these 
findings can be corroborated by further 
investigations. 

Stoddard points out that most follow- 
up studies in feeblemindedness have re- 
ported what has happened without ben- 
efit of significant cultural changes in the 
environmental situations. (42: 288) Re- 
ports of such introduction of change in 
program, and record of subsequent 
change in behavior, are few. With the 
exception of the studies by Beaman, 
Fairbank, and Kephart, such investiga- 
tions as have been here summarized have 
been accounts of post-school ‘adjustment 
attained without significant change in 
the educational programs attempted for 
these children. In general, they offer 








*Only 16 children were included in Kephart’s 
study, all boys. 
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litte encouragement for the rehabilita- 
tion of the mentally defective for social 
competence and effective living. On the 
contrary, they have presented evidence 
of an alarming failure of present edu- 
cational programs to achieve even their 
minimal objective of satisfactory, social- 
ly-acceptable personal behavior; much 
less vocational competence and social 
usefulness. Such reports have shown an 
imperative need for careful and inten- 
sive experiment in and evaluation of 
educational programs for the feeble- 
minded child, if the objectives of per- 
sonal and social competencies are to be 
attained for all members of a democratic 
society. 


PLAN OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


The experiment here being reported 
was undertaken in order to investigate 
the nature and degree of observable 
change in behavior, in children. origi- 
nally and competently classified as feeble- 
minded, during and after participation 
in a school environment planned to de- 
crease nervous tensions, to remove emo- 
tional blockings, to further social inter- 
action, and to develop self-confidence 
and a sense of personal worth. Some of 
the specific problem phases upon which 
data were desired were the following: 
(1) will children so classified show change 
in personal, social, and intellectual be- 
havior after participation in an educa- 
tional program so planned? (2) what 
will be the nature of such change as 
may be found to occur? (§) insofar as 
measurable, what will be the extent of 
such change? (4) if change is found to 
occur in school years, will it be main- 
tained in later, post-school years? (5) 
will change continue in the post-school 
period? and (6) how will personal, so- 
cial, and intellectual growth in children 
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who have participated in such a school 
environment differ from that of feeble- 
minded children who have participated 
in a different school environment? 

In order to examine these problems 
an educational program was planned on 
the basis of a careful analysis of the 
psycho-biological and predicated needs 
of 254 feebleminded children, ranging 
in ages from 12 to 14 years, and in IQ’s 
from 27 to 69, Careful observations were 
made of educational, vocational, and civ- 
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ic activities and periodic clinical exami- 
nations were recorded, as the basic data 
for the evaluation of the educational 
program. The eight year evaluation peri- 
od, was divided into two parts: the in- 
school period, a three-year interval while 
the children were participating in the ex- 
perimental program; and the post-school 
period, ranging to a five-year interval 
following their withdrawal from the spe- 
cial program. 













HE EDUCATIONAL experiment here 
being reported was devised within 
the framework of the division of special 
schools and classes of the public school 
system of the city of Chicago. This sys- 
tem had begun special provision for 
exceptional children in 1899 when it 
established a bureau for the study of 
individual differences in children and 
the adaptation of instruction to meet 
their varied needs. (25: 273) The follow- 
ing year, 1900, the first class for mentally 
retarded children was opened, the pupils 
being selected then and since on the 
basis of psycho-physical examination by 
the special bureau.? 


THE GENERAL FRAMEWORK 


Selection and special placement. Prin- 
cipals of the elementary schools _re- 
quested examination by the special bu- 
reau for those children who had been 
referred to them by their classroom 
teachers because of some problem condi- 
tion. (25: 253) This condition may have 
asserted itself either as a behavior or as 
an academic problem. Those children 
so referred who were found to have an 
intelligence quotient below 70, on the 
basis of the individual psychological ex- 
amination, were assigned to a special 
class or special center; those below 
twelve years to a primary or intermediate 
class, while those over twelve were as- 
signed to an adolescent class. (27: 289) 

Special class administration and su- 


* Before the development of individual psycho- 
logical examination, psycho-physical methods 
were the basis of appraisal. 


*For purposes of this study feeblemindedness 


was taken to be indicated by an IQ of 69 or less, 
obtained from a clinically administered intelli- 
_ gence test. 


CHAPTER II 
THE EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


pervision. Special classes were housed in 


regular elementary school buildings, 
where they came under the administra- 
tion and supervision of the principal in 
all matters pertaining to the whole 
building. (25: 253) In matters relating 
specifically to instruction and _ special 
class problems, supervision was directly 
through the Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Special Schools and Classes. 
(26: 382) 

Curriculum. As these special classes 
developed, their emphasis was on pure 
handwork, to the exclusion of other 
learning, until the latter years of the 
20's. This period was followed by an at- 
tempt to require classes for the mentally 
handicapped to adhere rigidly to the 
regular elementary school curriculum. 

Evaluation and revision. In 1934, 
when the city system was the subject of 
an intensive survey,‘ the program of the 
classes for the mentally handicapped 
was most severely criticized (25: 253) on 
the basis of its instructional facilities, 
personnel, and curricula. 

One way in which improvement was 
subsequently sought was by the provi- 
sion of a small budget appropriation 
for the purchase of books and test ma- 
terials for academic instruction. Previ- 
ous provision had been for handwork 
supplies only. Also, special classes for 
children twelve years of age or over were 
grouped and organized into “centers,” 
each made up of from 2 to 5 classes. 
These centers were still housed in ele- 
mentary buildings, but the consolidation 
promoted a greater cohesiveness among 


‘Directed by George D. Strayer, Columbia 
University, 
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pupils within the center, and permitted 
the development of activities and inter- 
ests of the center as a social and educa- 
tional unit. Each adolescent center was 
equipped with a simple shop where the 
boys could learn woodwork or simple 
electric wiring, and girls could learn 
cooking and sewing. (26: 292-93) The 
provision of a shop and several class- 
rooms, approaching as it did the depart- 
mental organization of the upper ele- 
mentary and high school, made possible 
interaction with several teachers and 
groups of pupils. 

Still another method by which im- 
provement was sought was the training 
of special teachers and improvement of 
their supervision in service. Lack of an 
adequate number ‘of skillful teachers 
had made impossible the establishment 
of additional classes or centers to care 
for the 21,000 mentally defective chil- 
dren for whom no special educational 
provision had been made prior to 1934. 
(26: 379) A new training program was 
inaugurated, providing for the selection 
of superior teachers, already duly certi- 
fied for the regular elementary grades 
(kindergarten through eighth grades) 
for intensified special training and su- 
pervised practice in the education of the 
mentally handicapped. (25: 254) Selected 
classes were designated as demonstration 
centers, where elementary principals and 
special class teachers met to observe in 
practice methods and techniques which 
had been found to be effective in stimu- 
lating pupil growth. In addition, better 
supervision was made possible by select- 
ing outstanding special class teachers to 
work with other teachers to develop their 
abilities and resourcefulness. (26: 382) 

Because of the obvious heterogeneity 
of these special classes, curricula and 
methods were extremely flexible. It was 
both the professional privilege and the 
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responsibility of the individual teacher, 
in the case of a class, or of the directing 
teacher, in the case of a center, to de- 
termine the needs and learning capaci- 
ties in her teaching situation. Teachers 
were given the freedom necessary to dis- 
charge such a responsibility, and were 
also given supervisory and administra- 
tive encouragement to experiment. It 
was in such a professional environment 
that this experimental study was begun. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PLAN 


The major objectives of the experi- 
ment to be reported here were two-fold: 
(1) the development for feebleminded 
adolescents of an educational program 
which would relieve emotional tensions, 
provide for social interaction, and de- 
velop self-confidence and a feeling of 
personal worth; and, (2) the evaluation 
of that program in the light of personal, 
social, and intellectual behavior, and 
change in that behavior, during an in- 
school period while participating in that 
program, and a post-school period after 
they had left the special placement. ‘This 
behavior, and change in behavior, were 
measured by performance on standard- 
ized tests and in experiential activities, 
and were evaluated on the basis of 
paired individual, and equated group, 
controls. 


SELECTION OF CASES AND EQUATING 
OF CONTROLS 

The children in this study were 322 
boys and girls between the ages of 12 and 
14 years,° in 5 special centers for the 
feebleminded in a large city of the Mid- 
dle West. They had been placed in these 
special centers on the recommendation 
of the Child Study Bureau of the city 
schools, following the administration of 


*The mean age for the group was 12-5. 
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individual intelligence tests by the psy- 
chologists of the Bureau. 

While no artificial selection of cases 
was made by the subject centers, certain 
factors effected a natural selection of 
children received from the placement 
bureau for special placement. These 
variables included: 


(1) Classroom teachers’ judgment in refer- 
ring children for examination. 

The initiative for the origin of all re- 
quests to the placement bureau for 
children’s examinations lay with the 
classroom teacher. To the extent that 
factors other than mental retardation 
weighted these requests, the cases sub- 
sequently referred to the bureau for 
special placement were unrepresenta- 
tive. Therefore, in addition to the 
constant selective factor of feeble- 
mindedness, the sample included other 
personality factors, varying and un- 
knowable as to kind and degree. 

(2) Chronological age 
Only children 12 years of age or over 
were recommended for placement in 
the adolescent centers.* 

(3) Intelligence 
The criteria employed by the place- 
ment bureau for the determination 
of feeblemindedness was the _per- 
formance on the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Tests, yielding an 1Q 
of 69 or less. For Groups I, I, and 
IV, the 1916 revision was used. For 
Group III Form L was used. To the 
extent that results of this test may have 
been severely lowered by handicaps of 
vision, speech, or hearing, or by 
temporary physical or emotional 
aberrations, the children referred for 
special placement may have included 
some whose “feeblemindedness” was 
apparent rather than real; but in spite 
of such possible inaccurate diagnosis, 
they were “classified as feebleminded” 
by the bureau in its act of referring 
them for special center placement.’ 


*Those below this age level, found to be in 
need of special placement, were referred to pri- 
mary Or intermediate ungraded rooms. 

* This theoretical possibility holds only a slight 
chance of probability, however, since a competent 
psychologist is aware of such influencing factors, 





(4) Sex 
Certain centers were planned for boys 
only; others for girls only; and a few 
for both boys and girls. Centers A and 
C were coeducational; B, D, and E 
were for girls only. Because of this 
administrative restriction on admis. 
sions, the total number of pupils in 
this study were distributed in this 


manner: 

Boys Girls Total 
Center A (experimental) 70 40 110 
Center B (experimental) gl gi 


Center C (experimental) 32 21 53 
Center D 





(non-experimental) 31 31 
Center E 

(non-experimental) 37 37 

Totals 102 220 = 322 


Thus, the group of 322 children in 
this study can be described as being rep- 
resentative of the adolescent children 
classified as feebleminded, but not neces- 
sarily representative of all feebleminded 
adolescents, since there remains always 
the possibility that variables of physical 
handicap or emotional aberration may 
produce a state of pseudo-feebleminded- 
ness, not recognized by an examining 
psychologist. Because of the 2 to 1 ratio 
of girls to boys in the study, it is also 
possible that the group was not truly 
representative, to the extent to which 
sex differences may have been found to 
operate. 

The g22 children included in the 
study were distributed among the 5 
centers in the following manner: 





Center A .ivkwicds Group ! .\...... 110 
Center B ...+..-«5 Group II ..... +» Ql 
Gomtet Gis catiana Group III ...... 53 
Center. D csi avisss Group IV ...... 31 
Semtel’’ S.  Acanxhsr Group IV ...... 37 
reduces or removes any intrinsic in the testing 


situation, and considers all factors affecting test 
performance before making the diagnosis. (Cf. 
Terman, Lewis M., Measurement of Intelligence. 
1916. Houghton, Mifflin and Co., New York. Pp. 
109-110.) That the personnel of the placement 
bureau were highly competent psychologists wil! 
be seen from the statement of their training and 
experience, set forth later in this chapter. 
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Table 1 presents the intelligence quo- 
tients, grade placements, and socio-econ- 
omic status for each of the centers in- 
cluded in the study. 

From this table it can be seen that 
the children of all 5 centers were very 
similar in intelligence level and in socio- 
economic status; however, more children 
who were transferred to Center A came 
from the intermediate and upper ele- 
mentary grades than did those in the 
other centers. Taken as a group, these 
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the following means: Experimental Cen- 
ters A, B, and C, 12-5; Control Centers 
D and E, 12-7. 

For the evaluation of the study, 3 con- 
trols were used: (1) a group control of 
all pupils in Centers D and E, compared 
with an equated group selected from ex- 
perimental Centers A and B—this group 
of necessity included no boys because 
Centers D and E were for girls only; (2) 
paired identical twins in experimental 
and non-experimental centers; and (3) 


TABLE 1 


Range, medians, means, and sigmas of intelligence quotients, grade placements, 
and socio-economic ratings for each contributing center 








1Q Grade Placement 


Socio-Economic Rating 





Range | Mdn. | M 


Sig- 
ma 


Mdn.| M Range 





27-69 
35-69 
27-69 
55-69 
50-69 


50.64 
55 .46 
55.20 | 55.6 
63.20 | 61.3 
62.10 | 62.5 


49.58 ‘ 
53.47) .8. 






































children ranged through the imbecile 
and moron levels of intelligence; they 
came from grade levels in the regular 
elementary schools from ist grade 
through 8th; they came from homes 
ranging from the lowest to the very high- 
est socio-economic levels. 

This study includes all children who 
were enrolled in 5 special centers during 
the time of the experimental program. 
{n this report the children from these 
centers are classified as follows: Group 
I, all those enrolled in Center A from 
November, 1935, to June, 1938; Group 
II, all those enrolled in Center B from 
October, 1936, to June, 1939; Group III, 
all those enrolled in Center C from 
September, 1939, to June, 1942; and 
Group IV, all those enrolled in Centers 
D and E, from 1936 to 1939. 

The chronological ages were within a 
‘wo-year range, from 12 to 14 years, with 


paired identical twins in experimental 
centers and in regular classes. 

The group control required the equat- 
ing of 5 variables: (1) chronological age; 
(2) initial IQ; (3) number of years previ- 
ous school attendance; (4) family socio- 
economic status; and (5) initial academic 
achievement. These variables are equated 
in the two groups in Table 2. 

In the first of the individual controls, 
4 sets of identical female twins were 
paired between the experimental and 
non-experimental centers. In the gnd in- 
dividual control, 4 sets of female, and 3 
of male, twins were paired between ex- 
perimental centers and the regular 
classes. 

The study continued over a period of 
8 years, during the first 3 years of which 
the children participated in either 
the experimental or non-experimental 
schools. ‘The last 5 years was a follow-up 
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period of activities, after they left the perimental group, on each of the 5 ¢&. 
special centers. The length of the in-cen- lected variables described earlier. 

ter period was so selected because it was Four of the five subject centers were 
the period for which school attendance located within an area of 3 square miles 
was compulsory after special placement. in the heart of the near north-west side, 
The follow-up period was planned to a_ section predominantly industrial, 
permit time to elapse for vocational and where most of the homes were former 





















TABLE 2 





























Means and critical ratios of equated variables in group control fi 

tne Ratatat PS asides ve ti re 

No. Yrs. . Comp. a 

Group | mw ops Ca L.Q. School- Soa ‘> | Achieve- a 

) | ing ment | 

ae, i iceeiescioil = ae - t 

Experimental group | #6 42a 55.3 6.3 4.9 1.8 . 
Non-experimental group 68 | 12-7 60.0 6.7 1.9 

CR | ese ae 1.1 SS a 

















social problems to develop after leaving factory buildings or shops, which no 


the special centers. longer met safety and sanitation require- 
ments. The 5th center was located on 
LOCALE OF STUDY the far north side, where the area was in 


Five special centers were selected as a stage of change from residential to in- 
subject centers for this study. A, B, and dustrial. Their comparative status in 
C were experimental centers, chosen be- area, housing, population, and rate of 
cause their contributory districts in- delinquency is shown in Table 3. 
cluded all ranges of socio-economic The total district contributing pupils 
status represented in the entire city, and to the experimental Centers A, B, and 








TABLE 3 


Population, housing, and delinquency status in immediate locale of subject centers 











+1: : Delinquency 
Area Families Economic q , 


. > ation® Fl oem ie was C we 
No. Centers | Population Dwellings? Rating (37) own 








H VL 





4 D 46,419 2.6 
24 A,B, E 187,551 2.4 VL M 
27 Cc | 60,125 2.1 M L 

















could be considered as a cross-section of C, covered an area of 122 square miles 
the metropolitan area. Centers D and E and included 53 of the 67 residential 
were chosen as non-experimental centers community areas in the city. The pupils 
because they presented a group of pupils in Centers D and E represented a district 
capable of being equated with the ex- of 60 square miles, all but 10 of which 
were contained in the experimental con- 

*From data of Fifteenth U. S. Census, 1930. 


i istri i lo- 
*Computed from data in Fifteenth U. S. tributory district. ‘The geographical 
Census, 1930. cation of the separate centers, and the 
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configuration of the respective contri- 
buting city area are shown in Figures 
1-5. The overlapping of these areas is 
illustrated in Figure 6. The socio-econ- 
omic data for the district contributing to 
each of these subject centers will be 
furnished in Chapter III. 

It can be seen from the foregoing 
figures that the five subject centers rep- 
resented overlapping and contiguous 
areas. This was due to the fact that no 
rigid district boundaries existed for 
these special centers, and children were 
referred for placement to these centers 
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Fic. 1. Location of center “A” and contributory 
City area. 54” =1 mi. Shaded Area — area con- 
tributory to center “A”, 
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Fic, 2. Location of center “B” and contributory 
city area. 54” =1 mi. Shaded area = area con- 
tributory to center “B”. 


from any section of the city. Because 
Center A was the first such center, or- 
ganized in 1935, it served a city-wide 
area; i.e., all boys and girls in the city 
were referred to it, until a second such 
center was opened. Center B, organized 
one year later, in 1936, was housed in 
the same building as Center A, but was 
planned for girls only; consequently, the 
contributory area for Center B was like- 
wise extensive, but represented only girl 
admissions. Center C, organized in 19309, 
was co-educational; however, because 
there were then other centers serving the 
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Fic. 3. Location of center “C’* and contributory 
city area. 54” =1 mi. Shaded area = area con- 
tributory to center “C”. 


more distant sections of the city, the con- 
tributory area for Center C was rela- 
tively closely centered around the loca- 
tion of the center itself. Centers D and 
E were organized within a few months 
after Center A, but because they were 
for girls only, their contributory areas 
were also relatively restricted. 


KINDS AND SOURCES OF DATA 


In planning the educational program 
and evaluating its results, both objective 
and subjective data were used. Objective 
data consisted of standardized tests, 




















school and employment records, and rec. 
ords of contacts with social service 
agencies. Subjective data consisted of in. 
terviews with parents, teachers, employ. 
ers, social service case-workers, and with 
the children themselves; and corre. 
spondence with parents and with the 
children. 

Selection of standardized tests and 
scales. In selecting the standardized tests, 
the following criteria were used: (1) sci- 
entifically established validity and relia. 
bility; (2) little or no practice effect in 
repeated testings; and (3) availability of 
comparative statistical norms. 














Fic, 4. Location of center “D” and contributory iG 
city area. 54” —1 mi. Shaded area = area con- It 
tributory to center “D”. ri 
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In addition to these general criteria, 
it was necessary to scrutinize the assump- 
ions of academic skills, particularly of 
eading, spelling, and writing, which 
ere basic to tests designed for self-re- 
ording of responses by pupils. For satis- 
actory use in this study, such skills had 
o be of low primary level, or standardi- 
vation conditions had to be flexible 
enough to permit such deviations as the 
eading of questions to pupils, and the 
iting of answers on dictation. In the 
neasurement of personal behavior, rat- 
ngs of personal traits and indices of at- 

















G. 5. Location of center “E” and contributory 
ity area. 54” = 4 mi. Shaded atea — area con- 
ributory to center “E”. 
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Fic. 6. Location of all subject centers and con- 
tributory areas. 


OY Area contributing to experimental cen- 
Yi Ronco contributing to control centers. 
4. = 


1 mi. 


titude toward people and social situa- 
tions, as well as personal self-evaluation, 
were needed. In the area of social be- 
havior, objective information was sought 
concerning the degree and nature of 
participation in social situations, within 
the home, the school or place of em- 
ployment, and the community. 

Upon these basic criteria the follow- 
ing tests were selected: (1) Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon Tests, and 
Terman-Merrill Revision (Form L), for 











measurement of intelligence;*® (2) Stan- 
ford Achievement Battery, Forms V and 
W, (51) for measurement of achievement 
in academic skills and information at 
the time of enrollment in the special 
centers, and at the time of special center 
withdrawal; (3) Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, (49) Pintner’s Aspects of Per- 
sonality, (52) and the Willoughby Emo- 
tional Maturity Scale, (53) were used to 
secure data on personal behavior and 
adjustment. These measures were ad- 
ministered to all pupils at entrance and 
at eighteen-month intervals throughout 
the eight-year period of the study; (4) 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale (50) and 
the Detroit Adjustment Inventory (48) 
were used to furnish data on social com- 
petency and social adjustment. These 
measures were also administered at en- 
trance and at each eighteen-month in- 
terval thereafter. 

The selected tests were analyzed in 
relation to the previously stated criteria 
of validity and reliability. Their coeffi- 
cients as found from the standardization 
data for each test in its manual are given 
in Table 4. 

The validity of tests and scales pur- 
porting to measure “behavior,” “per- 
sonality,” and “adjustment” have been 
continuously attacked because they are 
an attempt to measure in precise statisti- 
cal manner traits and attitudes which 
themselves are not precisely defined or 
determined. These measures frequently 
rely on responses which may or may not 
be indicative of the trait being meas- 
ured, and which may be prompted by a 


* At the beginning of the study, in 1935, the 
only Stanford-Binet Scale was the 1916 form. 
Because the 1916 and 1937 forms are not statisti- 
cally equivalent, although practically compar- 
able, it was necessary to use the old form for all 
tests, both initial and retests, for groups I, II, 
and IV, which had begun in 1935 and 1937. For 
Group III, begun in 1939, the new revision, Form 
L, was used throughout. 
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desire to respond in a socially approved 
manner, at the expense of truthful re. 
sponse, if necessary. In addition, human 
behavior is a complex composite of in. 
teractive factors, each influencing the 
total pattern; the isolation of these 
separate factors for identification and 
measurement has not yet been attained 
to a satisfactory degree. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
has been the subject of several research 
studies, all of them concerned with the 
reliability of the scores for the individ. 


TABLE 4 


Coefficients of validity and reliability of tests and 
rating scales selected for use in the develop- 
ment and evaluation of the 
educational program 














Num- ‘ 
Test ber of Valid- aa 
Cases ity lity 
Stanford Achievement| 985 94 95 
Bernreuter: BIN 128 .94 88 
B2S 128 .89 85 
B3I 128 .76 85 
B4D 128 81 88 
Fic 100 86 
F2S 100 .78 
Pintner I 100 75 
100 .59 
Ill 100 92 
Willoughby Emotion- 
al Maturity 70 .70 .54 
Sims Socio-Economic | 
Scale 371 . 98 
Detroit Adjustment 498 48 52 








ual traits which are purported to be 
measured by the Inventory. Mosier (17: 
81) reported rather low reliabilities for 
work with individuals, and pointed out 
the difficulty of clinical validation of the 
measure because of the heterogeneity of 
traits combined into a single total score. 
He concluded that, while persons with 
high scores were probably in need of 
special assistance in meeting their prob- 
lems of personal adjustment, low scores 
were not necessarily indicative of good 
adjustment. 

Newcomb (17: 82) found extreme 
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scores on the Inventory to be character- 
ized by a high degree of the trait being 
measured, when given under favorable 
conditions, and considered the reliabili- 
ties reported by various investigators to 
be satisfactory, from .85 to .go. He ques- 
tioned the validity of the measures of the 
several traits, particularly in view of the 
demonstrated alternative nature of the 
BiN, BgI, and B4D scales. He agrees 
that the questionnaire is valuable as an 
instrument for the isolation of individ- 
uals for careful clinical or experimental 
study. Landis (6) reported that none of 
the Bernreuter scales would differentiate 
groups of normal college students from 
groups of hospitalized psychoneurotic 
patients. On the other hand, Stagner (9) 
reported subjectively observed agree- 
ment between interview impressions and 
scores on the inventory. In general, 
there was agreement that the Inventory 
could be used to advantage as an instru- 
ment for selecting the extreme individ- 
ual who was highly in need of assistance 
in meeting and solving his personal 
problems but that inferences drawn 
trom statistical treatment of group re- 
sults would be of questionable validity. 

The Pintner Aspects of Personality 
was found by Louttit (17: 55) to be most 
satisfactory as a clinical tool when scores 
were interpreted in the light of a case 
history. Responses were considered 
valuable cues for interviews and further 
counselling. Vernon (17: 56) considered 
the reliability of this measure adequate, 
but reported a tendency to “load” an- 
swers in the direction of socially respect- 
able or desirable responses, because of 
the form in which the questions were pre- 
sented, 

The validity of the Pintner test was 
determined (by its authors) according 
to the similarity of its items to other 
similar schedules and questionnaires. 
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However, inasmuch as the Pintner scale 
was itself formulated from the same 
schedules with which it was compared, 
the resultant similarity can hardly be 
acceptable evidence of validity. Its au- 
thors further state that each of them 
rated each item suggested for inclusion 
in the scale, and unanimous agreement 
was required for final usage in the ques- 
tionnaire. Finally, each item was cor- 
related with the total score, and was in- 
cluded only when it was shown to have 
a “high correlation with the total score 
of the section of which it was a part and 
low correlation with the total score on 
each of the other two sections of the in- 
ventory.” (52: 8) The sizes of the correla- 
tion coefficients are not given. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 
according to its author, was validated by 
its administration to 620 normal sub- 
jects, ranging from birth to go years of 
age, and the comparison of such results 
with those obtained from feebleminded 
subjects at Vineland. Although in 1935 
the author of the Scale stated that more 
complete data regarding standardization 
(50: 1) would be forthcoming, none has 
yet appeared. 

The validity of the Sims Socio-Econ- 
omic Score Card was determined by the 
use of the scale with groups of obviously 
different levels of home backgrounds. 
(41: 25-28) The differerences in mean 
scores found for these differing groups 
was taken by Sims to be indicative of the 
validity of the measure. 

All selected measures of behavior and 
adjustment were used with full recogni- 
tion of their limitations of statistical in- 
terpretation, and the questionable valid- 
ity of interpretations of behavior, drawn 
from these measures alone. They were 
included as sources of data in this study 
because they were being used in con- 
junction with other test data and records 
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of experiential activities. These inven- 
tories and rating scales were but part of 
complete case histories compiled for 
each child in the study, and were not 
interpreted as isolated data. Where 
group measures were used, they served 
only in addition to information secured 
from records of educational and employ- 
ment activities, and of social adjustment 
within the community. 

Selection of re-test interval. One of the 
most frequent criticisms of the validity 
of re-test results is the practice effect, 
attributed to the greater familiarity with 
the testing situation, and lessening of 
nervous tensions resulting therefrom. 
The selected tests had all been subjected 
to research by their authors to determine 
the maximal re-test interval necessary to 
remove effects resulting from all such 
repetitions of the tests. The requisite in- 
tervals are listed in Table 5, as found in 
the developmental data for each test. 

The selection of the re-test interval 
was based on (1) the necessary interval 
to remove practice effects, and (2) the 
administrative possibility of conducting 
the testing program. This second factor 
included (1) the time of the writer avail- 
able for testing, and (2) the time of the 
individuals who were taking the tests.” 

The re-test interval selected and main- 
tained throughout was eighteen months. 
To make the schedule flexible enough to 
allow for conflicts inevitable in making 


“During the in-school period, this factor was 
of inconsiderable importance; in the post-school 
period the follow-up testing program had to 
take into consideration the employment hours 
and days of the persons being tested; the family 
and home duties as the children began to 
take active part in their paternal homes, and, 
still later, married and established homes of 
their own. When the study moved out from the 
locale of the centers, all scheduling of testing 
had to include additional time for the transpor- 
tation for the writer or those being tested to 
reach the place of testing. 
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and keeping testing appointments, a full 
calendar month was considered as a 
unit, i.e., retests scheduled in December 
were programmed at any date in that 
month, although the exact date of the 
original test was maintained wherever 
possible. The administrative schedule 


TABLE 5 


Maximum retest interval necessary to nullify 
practice effect on selected tests 














Re-test 
Test Interval 
Stanford-Binet, 1916 Form 1 year 
Stanford-Binet, Form L 4 months 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory | 4 months 
Pintner Aspects of Personality 2 weeks 
Detroit Adjustment Inventory 2 weeks 
Vineland Social Maturity None 


Willoughby Emotional Maturity | None 





for the entire evaluation period is shown 
in Table 6. 

All tests used for each group were ad- 
ministered in the same testing periods. 

During the school period, children 
were tested in the school building; in 
the post-school period, tests were given 
in the homes of various of the children, 
whose parents offered their homes for 
this and similar uses by this group. 

Verification checks of Binet tests. Two 
checks were made on the validity of the 
Binet results. The first was the compari- 
son of the test given by the placement 
bureau, which was consequently the 
basis for referral to the center, and the 
initial examination given in this study 
at placement. There was found to be a 
mean deviation of a negative 1.2 IQ 
points of the initial test over the place- 
ment test. The second check was a re- 
check verification test given to a 27% 
sampling at the fifth testing period, by 
a psychologist otherwise unconnected 
with the study. The mean deviation of 
this verification test over the regular 
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fifth interval test in the study was .og IQ 
points. 

Continued contacts with the entire 
group were facilitated by the organiza- 
tion of an alumni association, at the 
suggestion of the children themselves.’ 
This association met once every 2 
months at the home of one of the mem- 
bers, and occasionally at the home of the 
investigator. Club meetings were usually 
social gatherings, with refreshments and 


losis shortly before the final testing. Data 
are complete for all throughout the 
study, with the exception of the fifteen 
whose incompleteness is here explained. 

Sources of additional data. The ad- 
ditional data included in the case his- 
tories included: (1) summaries of case 
records from social agencies; (2) records 
of employment from employers; (3) 
school progress and problem history; (4) 
records of family adjustment; and (5) 


TABLE 6 


Testing schedule for evaluation period beginning December, 1935, 
and ending December, 1943 


a. 





Grou 


Retest Dates 








12-35|12-36) 6-37 | 6-38 |12-38) 6-39 |12-39| 6-40 |12-40| 6-41 l12-41 6-42 |12-42| 643 |12-43 





I x x x 
Il x x x 
Ill 


- x 


| 

x 
x 

eS 





entertainment planned and provided for 
by the member acting as host, with the 
help of their hospitality committee. In 
addition to its purely social activities, 
groups within the association initiated 
and carried on such service projects as 
Red Cross assistance, letter-writing to 
service men, civilian defense activities 
working at USO and service men’s cen- 
ters. They were active in bond selling 
campaigns in their communities. Sev- 
eral of them continued letter-writing to 
Latin-American countries which they 
had begun earlier. Many of them were 
regular donors to the Red Cross blood 
bank. 

Twelve boys—10 from Group I and 2 
from Group IlI—were not available for 
the final retest because they were then 
in the armed services; 2 girls in Group 
II were in other states at the last testing; 
one girl, in Group II, died of tubercu- 


” The investigator was also club sponsor. 


record of community participation and 
adjustment. 

To secure this information, social case 
histories and stenographic transcriptions 
of court cases were obtained through the 
co-operation of the courts and other 
social service agencies.** This social his- 
tory included summary records of all 
contacts of members of the family of 
each pupil, as well as any contacts with 
him individually. These records were 
collected for a period antedating the 
study by 15 years, covering the period 
from 1920 to 1944. 

Interviews were held by the writer 
with school teachers and administrators, 
employers, parents, community leaders, 
and social service workers and super- 
visors. Observational visits were made to 
schools, homes, and places of employ- 
ment, and interview guides used in these 


# A list of cooperating agencies is included in 
Appendix A. 











visits served an oral questionnaire func- 
tion.'* 


THE EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

The ‘educational program was de- 
veloped after a careful analysis of the 
psychobiological and predicated needs 
of the children in the Experimental Cen- 
ters. These needs were determined by a 
study of personal, educational, and 
social backgrounds and problem-situa- 
tions, from existing records, from inter- 
views and questionnaires, and from tests 
and examinations. In the following 
chapter these needs will be detailed; 
and, later, the description of the result- 
ant educational program will be pre- 
sented. 


CO-OPERATING PERSONNEL OF 
| ‘THE sTUDY 

The educational program and _ its 
evaluation necessitated the co-operative 
assistance of the following groups of 
professional and clerical workers: (1) 
placement bureau psychologists; (2) in- 
structional staff in experimental and 
control centers; (3) verification retest 
psychologist; (4) social service assistants; 
(5) statistical assistants; and (6) office and 
secretarial assistants. 

Placement bureau psychologists. The 
psychologists in the placement bureau 
all held master’s degrees in psychology; 
in addition one had completed the doc- 
torate in statistical method, and another 
in psychology. All had had a minimum 
of eight years teaching experience, and 
three years of clinical experience. (25: 
274-75) 

Instructional staff. The instructional 
staff included 11 teachers in addition to 


“Copies of all interview outline guides and 
forms for the recording of data are furnished 
in the Appendix. 
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the writer. Three served in Center A. 
with Group I; g others in Center B, with 
Group II; and 2 in Center C, with 
Group III. The writer served each of 
the 3 centers as “head teacher,” in which 
her duties were the planning and super. 
vision of the educational program for 
the special center, and also as teacher 
of the social studies and the graphic and 
language arts. Center D was served by 
3 teachers, and Center E by 2. In each 
of the special centers, one of the teachers 
(other than the head teacher) was a shop 
teacher, the others were academic. The 
responsibilities of each of these teachers 
in the educational program will be de- 
scribed in detail in a later chapter. 

At the beginning of the study, each of 
the teachers in the experimental pro- 
gram had completed the minimal three- 
year elementary training course, and the 
six months’ specialized course of study in 
the psychology and education of sub- 
normal children, as given in the munici- 
pal teachers college; the head teacher 
had completed an additional six months’ 
training in kindergarten and junior 
high school methods. None of the teach- 
ers held a baccalaureate degree. The 
regular teaching staff were totally inex- 
perienced; the head teacher had had 
three years administrative and instruc- 
tional experience in a private school for 
the feebleminded, which she had organ- 
ized. 

The training and experience of the 
instructional staff of the \non-experi- 
mental centers was identical with those 
of the experimental centers; the teach- 
ers had been members of the same train- 
ing classes. The supervising teacher had 
five years experience, all of it in the spe- 
cial classes of the city’s public schools. 

The verification psychologist. ‘The 
verification retest psychologist had com- 
pleted her master’s degree in psychology, 
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and had finished a year’s work on the 
doctorate. She was an instructor of 
classes in clinical psychology for pros- 
pective candidates for the positions in 
the placement bureau. She, herself, had 
been a psychologist in the placement 
bureau for 4 years, resigning in order to 
give more time to her clinician training 
courses. 

Social service assistants. The social 
service assistants were divided into 2 
groups: (1) workers in public and pri- 
vate agencies; and (2) undergraduate 
students, majoring in sociology. The 
work of these assistants was primarily 
the reading and summarizing of agency 
case histories. The first group were ex- 
perienced, professional employees of the 
co-operating agencies. The second group 
numbered 8, one of whom had had pre- 
vious experience in summarizing records 
for veteran’s service. These 8 students 
were given a one-week training period 
by the writer, which included (1) an 
analysis of case record format; (2) under- 
standing of the meaning of items re- 
quested in the schedule in which the 
case was summarized; (3) two full days 
at the agency with the writer and the 
agency supervisor, reading and sum- 
marizing under direction. Each assistant 
was furnished with instructions for case 
summarizing..® Preliminary summaries 
were submitted to the investigator as 
completed, for evaluations and sugges- 
tions. All work done by these assistants 
was under the supervision and with the 
assistance of the agency supervisor. 

Statistical assistants. Statistical assist- 
ants also were divided into two groups: 
(1) a statistical bureau, under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Economics of 
a neighboring State University’® (which 


ire 


” The instructions and schedules are found in 
the 6 gr ste 

* The Central Service Bureau of Indiana Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Harold J. Bly, 
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made possible machine computations 
necessary for the statistical analysis); and 
(2) a group of six graduate students in 
commerce, who assisted in the scoring 
of tests, setting up of simple statistical 
distribution, and the drawing of individ- 
ual growth curves from furnished basic 
data. These students were given a six- 
week training period, and were super- 
vised throughout by the writer. 

Office and secretarial assistants. Office 
and secretarial workers were the same 
group as those listed as statistical as- 
sistants. They did filing, cataloguing, 
transcribing of records, and checking of 
data, as well as general secretarial work."" 

The planning and administration of 
the experimental program was the re- 
sponsibility of the writer, from the point 
of actual enrollment of the pupils in the 
subject-centers, through the evaluation 
period, and through the subsequent pe- 
riod necessary for the recording and 
analysis of data. While assistance from 
professional groups was generously of- 
fered, of necessity it could be and was 
accepted only subject to the supervision 
of the researcher. The full responsibility 
for the accuracy and completeness of 
this presentation must be hers. 


GENERAL METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


The general plan of research may best 
be described as the employment of the 
case-work method. Individual case his- 
tories were developed for each of the 
children, beginning at the time of en- 
rollment in one of the special centers, 





Professor of Economics, undertook the machine 
computations for the statistical analysis, and 
these were worked out by the Bureau under 
Professor Bly’s immediate supervision and 
direction. The writer supervised this statistical 
work through indirect and direct conferences 
with the Director and staff of the Bureau. 

** Complete case records, including all original 
data and materials, are on file in the office of the 
writer, in the Special Education Clinics, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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and including: (1) family background 
and social history, obtained from the 
parents, and also from social service case- 
workers, in those cases then active with 
a public agency; (2) previous school his- 
tory, obtained from school records trans- 
ferred to the center from the sending 
school; (3) reports of general health and 
physical defects, obtained from family 
physician, or clinic records in those cases 
where there was no family physician; 
(4) results of standardized achievement 
tests and clinical tests of intelligence ad- 
ministered shortly after special center 
enrollment; and (5) such measures of 
personal and social competency and ad- 
justment as have been described earlier 
in this chapter as the tests and scales 
selected for use in the development and 
evaluation of the -educational program. 

Upon the basis of the personal and 
social needs of the children, as deter- 
mined by a clinical analysis of their case 
histories, the experimental educational 
program was planned, which will be 
described in detail in a later chapter. 
The school program extended over a 3- 
year period, an interval designated in this 
study as the “in-school” period. During 
this period, the success of the educa- 
tional program in meeting their in- 
school and post-school needs was evalu- 
ated by a comparison of test perform- 
ance in the academic subjects; and by 
an analysis of their changing interests 
and leisure-time activities, as observed 
in their school hours, and as reported 
by them and their parents concerning 
out-of-school hours. In conjunction with 
these accounts of achievement and ac- 
tivity participation, results of objective 
measures of intelligence and of personal 
and social behavior, retaken at eighteen- 
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month periodic intervals, were also jp. 
cluded. 

The follow-up study extended over , 
post-school period of 5 years, and con. 
tinued to include the eighteen-month 
periodic retests of behavior, together 
with accounts of their voluntary educa. 
tion, and reports of their success and ad. 
justments in such continued training, as 
obtained in interviews with their teach. 
ers; their vocational competency, as de. 
termined by their success in getting and 
keeping employed, according to inter. 
views with their employers; their ad. 
justment to home and family, according 
to interviews with them, and with their 
parents or spouses; their participation in 
neighborhood and community affairs, 
according to their own report and inter- 
views with leaders of oganized activities. 
In addition to these data, interviews 
with social case-workers and. summaries 
of social records furnished evidences of 
conflicts or lack of conflicts with the 
community, and with information as 
to the sufficiency of these children in 
meeting their personal and social prob- 
lems as they grew toward maturity. 

This dual evaluation of the educa- 
tional program thus made possible some 
information concerning its success in 
terms of the intellectual growth, aca- 
demic achievement, and social adjust- 
ment of the children while in school; 
and their final mental and educational 
attainment, vocational competency, and 
social adjustment after leaying school. 
From these data it should be possible to 
draw some conclusions regarding the 
educational and social desirability of 
such a program for children originally 
classified as feebleminded. 
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CHAPTER III 


PERSONAL, SOCIAL, AND ACADEMIC NEEDS OF CHILDREN 
AT TIME OF SPECIAL CENTER ENROLLMENT 


HE FirsT step in the development of 
‘ta educational program to meet the 
needs of the children in this study was 
the determination of the specific nature 
of those needs. For this purpose an anal- 
ysis was made of their behavior pat- 
terns and academic achievement at the 
time they were placed in the special 
centers. In order to understand the fac- 
tors contributing to the problems of the 
children at time of enrollment, a study 
of the physical development and mental 
ability of the group, and of family and 
educational backgrounds was also made. 
These data were secured from the 
records of the schools from which the 
children transferred; from interviews 
with parents, teachers, the examining 
psychologists, and family physicians; and 
from records at social service agencies, 
and conferences with case-workers on ac- 
tive cases. 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND BEHAVIOR 
PATTERNS 


At the time of transfer to the special 
centers, 8 children had been excluded 
from school previously because of low 
mentality,!® and 8 were transferred from 
other ungraded special classes for men- 
tally handicapped children. The re- 
mainder came from grade levels ranging 
from beginning first through beginning 
eighth grade. The mean grade place- 


“Children whose 1Q’s were below 50 were 
recommended for exclusion from school, even 
from special classes. However, a special center 
was permitted to t any or all “exclusion 
cases,” if it wished to so; it was permitted to 
officially excuse them from school attendance if 
it did not wish to accept them. The centers in 
this study did not exclude any cases, regardless 
of the low level of mental ability. 


ment at time of transfer was beginning 
fourth grade, although the largest single 
group was that in beginning sixth grade. 
An analysis of these grade placements is 
shown in Table 7. 

Since all children transferred to the 
special centers had been in school from 
6 to 8 years, placements in grades 1 to 
5 at time of transfer evidence the arbi- 
trary practice of continued failure, re- 
sulting in prolonged placement of adole- 
scent boys and girls of 12 years of age 
in classrooms with children of 6 to 10 
years, Only 33 cases, or 13.2 %, were in 
grade placements normal for their life 
age at the time of enrollment in this 
special center. The remaining 86.8% 
were retarded in placement from 2 to 
6 years, with a mean placement retarda- 
tion of the 4.2% grades. 

Academic achievement. Grade place- 
ment at time of transfer does not imply 
achievement level, since in those schools 
in which ungraded rooms were not avail- 
able the practice of automatic promo- 
tions was common. On the other hand, 
many schools preferred to retain chil- 
dren in a grade until rigid achievement 
requirements had been uncompromis- 
ingly met. To determine the achievement 
level in the academic subjects, Form V of 
the Stanford Achievement Battery was 
administered within two weeks after en- 
rollment. The range and mean grade 
levels in reading and arithmetic, and the 
grade level equivalent for total or com- 
posite scores, are given in Table 8. 

Data in Table 8 indicate that the 
average reading achievement for the total 
group was just below that of the child 
beginning the last half of first grade; 
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in arithmetic, the achievement was 
slightly lower than in reading. Com- 
posite grade level, based on total read- 
ing, arithmetic, and spelling scores, was 
also in the first few months of first 
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In many cases more than one problem 
was reported for a child. It can be seen 
from Table g that 22 kinds of problems 
were reported for Group I, with a com. 
bined frequency of 60, for 19 children, 


TABLE 7 


Grade distribution at time of enrollment in the special centers 








Group I 
Placement 


Group 


Group III Total 


Il 





‘Girls | Boys | Total 





| Girls 


Girls | Boys | Total Boys 





Exclusion 
Ungraded 

Primary 
Intermediate 
Upper Elementary 


Totals 4 








3 
4 
55 
26 
3 
91 


1 

0 
14 
64 
23 
102 


1 
20 
31 


1 
53 


11 
21 


32 























grade. According to performance on 
standardized tests, their academic 
achievement in the tool subjects was 
practically nil. 

Behavior patterns. In their previous 
school histories some of the children had 
been reported as socially maladjusted 
and had presented a variety of behavior 
problems of different degrees of severity. 
Many of the problems so reported were 
symptomatic rather than intrinsic; all 
represented conflicts with factors with 
which they could not cope adequately. 
The listings in Table g are given in the 
same categories as reported by the send- 
ing school. 


indicating that as many as 3 and 4 
behavior problem-conditions were re- 
corded for some individual children. 
Twelve children in Group II carried a 
combined frequency of 37 in 12 different 
categories. Only 7 were reported as be- 
havior problems from Group III, with 
a combined frequency of 37 distributed 
among 10 categories. 

In addition to the behavior problems 
as reported in their histories from the 
referring schools, 13, or 5.1% of the 
total group had previous court records 
of truancy or delinquency; 6 cases, 2.5%, 
were under treatment or observation i 
behavior clinics; and 8 children, 
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TABLE 8 


Range and means of achievement grade levels in reading and arithmetic, and composite 
achievement level, as measured by Stanford achievement test, 
form V, at special center enrollment 
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Mean 
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Arithmetic Composite 


Range 





Mean Mean 
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TABLE 9 
Behavior problems presented at time of enrollment as reported by referring schools 








Group I 


Problem (N- 1 9) 


Group II Group III Total 
(N-12) (N-7) (N-38) 





Impertinence 

Shyness 

Defiance 

Truancy 

Stealing 

Introversion 

Sexual delinquenc 

Poor nerve contr 

Egocentric 

Smoking (Girls) 

Lying 

Frustration 

Resentment , 

Unstable emotions 

Inferiority 

Social immaturity 

Disobedience 

Daydreaming 

Delon 

Deceitfulness 

Dope user 

Poor muscular control 
Total 
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16 
14 
13 
13 
10 
10 
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37 37 
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slightly more than 3%, had had previous 
placement by the courts in special 
schools or institutions. 

On the whole, however, the children 
who were studied in this investigation 
were not primarily behavior problems, 
if judged by the reports of their previ- 
ous school records. of social delinquency. 
Table 10 shows that only 38 children, or 
14.9% of the group, were reported as 


TABLE 10 


Behavior and non-behavior problems in groups 
I, Il, and III at time of enrollment in special 
centers, according to previous school 
and court records 








Non- 
Be- Be- Total 
avior 


Group havior }, 





I Boys 9 

I Girls 10 

I Total 19 

II Total 12 
III Boys 3 
III Girls 4 
mn to 7 

otal Bo 12 
Total Girls 26 
Total Boys and Girls 





socially maladjusted in their school situ- 
ations before transfer to the special 
center. Using school report and court 
records as criteria for classification as 
“behavior problems,” and disregarding 
degree of deviation in the behavioral 
pattern so classified, Table 10 indicates 
behavior and non-behavior problems in 
each of Groups I, II, and III in the 
study. 

Table 10 shows that there were 
slightly more behavior problem girls 
than boys, the percentage of “problem” 
girls to the total number of girls being 
17.1, while the precentage of “problem” 
boys. to the total number of boys was 
11.7%. However, it must be remembered 
that the criteria for this classification 
were subject to the following limita- 
tions: 

(1) Reports from schools were voluntary, 
and selection of behavior problems to be 
reported as problems was dependent on 


the judgment of each person filing a 
referral 
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(2) Absence of a report of a problem cannot 
be understood to mean that no problem 
existed, since individuals varied in their 
criteria for the evaluation of acceptable 
social behavior 

(3) Court records were limited in practice, 
although not necessarily in theory, to 
cases of aggressive emotional or person- 
ality conflicts, and children whose pri- 
mary problems were less overt were likely 
not to come to the notice of the courts 


In addition to the records of social 
conflict with the school or community, as 
evidenced by school reports of behavior 
problems and by court records, another 
index of adjustment was found in the 
analysis of the personal and social ac- 
tivities of these children in comparison 
with some qualities which were assumed 
as desirable in adolescent behavior. The 
qualities so assumed were the following, 
found by Doll (4) to represent the social 
maturation level of normal adolescents, 
from 12 to 18 years of age: (1) emancipa- 
tion from home and family; (2) self- 
responsibility; (3) mature heterosexu- 
ality; and (4) social maturation. 

Indications of emancipation from 
home and family were considered to be 
evidenced by freedom from parental at- 
tendants in going to and from school, 
independent use of city transportation, 
freedom in choice of clothes, indepen- 
dent use of leisure time, independent 
management of allowances or part-time 
earnings, and the freedom to select one’s 
own friends. Evidences of self-responsibil- 
ity were assumed to be shown by regular- 
ity of school attendance, getting and keep- 
ing part-time jobs, holding positions of 
leadership in school or community activi- 
ties, the capable fulfillment of service po- 
sitions in school offices and associations, 
pride in personal appearance and in the 
self-initiated use of medical and dental 
clinic facilities to maintain good health. 
Mature heterosexuality was judged by 
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choice of companions in group recrea. 
tional activities in school, and in leisure. 
time interests outside of school hours, 
Evidences of social maturation were as. 
sumed to be found in increased use of 
various means of social communication, 
in enjoyment of simple creative work, 
and in a willingness and ability to ac. 
cept responsibility for assisting in the 
care of the home. Information concern. 
ing these activities at the time of special 
center attendance was obtained by inter- 
views with parents and former teachers, 
and the data thus secured have been 
summarized below. 

Some indication of the level of eman- 
cipation from home and family shown 
by the group can be found in the nun- 
ber of children exercising freedom in 
given personal activities at entrance to 
the special center. These data are pre. 
sented in Table 11. 

Those activities which are shown in 
the above table to have been practiced 


TABLE 11 


Frequency of independence exercised by pupils in 
certain activities assumed to be indicative of 
emancipation from home and family 











Activity Number 
Independence in personal care 82 
Freedom to make minor decisions 36 
Choice of friends 24 
Use of city transportation 11 
Freedom from parental attendants 11 


Choice of clothes and style 2 
Use of personal allowance 0 
Independence of income 0 
Use of leisure time 0 





by none of the children were those in 
which no freedom of behavior had been 
permitted by parents, previous to special 
center enrollment. Likewise, “use of city 
transportation,” and “freedom from 
parental attendants,” were both influ- 


enced by the parental practice of ac- 
companying children on all trips away 
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from the home. At the time of special 
center enrollment many of the boys and 
girls had not been more than a block 
away from their homes unescorted. 

The amount of self-responsibility of 
the children was assumed to be indi- 
cated, in part, by their practice of cer- 
tain kinds of activities. The numbers 
who were found to be practicing these 
activities at entrance to the special cen- 
ter are shown in Table 12. © 

As can be seen from the above table 
only 3 such activities were practiced by 
any of the children at entrance. “Service 
positions” included all types of appoint- 
ments which entailed responsibility for 
specific duties, such as patrol ‘boys, 
guides for blind pupils, chairmen of 


TABLE 12 


Frequency of practice of certain activities con- 
sidered to be indicative of self-résponsibility 








Activity Number 





Management of personal transporta- 
tion fares 

Care of personal ap nce 

Regularity of school attendance 

Service positions 

Part-time employment 

Positions of leadership in school and 
community 

Management of part-time earnings or 
allowances 





various school drives, or “helpers” with 
primary children on the playgrounds 
and in the lunch-rooms. “Positions of 
leadership” referred to offices to which 
these boys and girls were elected by other 
pupils. “Regularity of school attend- 
ance” was considered to mean attendance 
95% of the time, or more, except in cases 
of prolonged legitimate absences. None 
of the children held part-time employ- 
ment at entrance, nor did any of those 
who received an allowance exercise con- 
trol over its expenditure. 

The kinds of social activities, i.e., the 
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performance of co-operative duties in a 
social group such as the family or the 
school, and the use of indirect communi- 
cation to facilitate person-to-person in- 
teraction, these activities were also taken 
as a measure of social maturation at the 
beginning of special center attendance. 
The numbers of children who performed 
such duties, or practiced such social com- 
munication are shown in Table 13. 

In addition to the attainment of desir- 
able qualities of behavior, an important 
criterion was considered to be the adap- » 
tive processes used in the meeting of 


TABLE 13 


Frequency of practice of certain activities con- 
sidered to be evidence of level of social maturation 











Activity Number 





Uses telephone communication 
Helps in chores at home 

Uses mail communication 

Does simple creative work 

Earns allowance, or has part-time job 


_ Enjoys leisure reading 


Budgets earnings or allcwance 





conflict situations. Satisfactory mechan- 
isms were those of simple, direct re- 
sponse, employed in a purposeful change 
of the behavior situation. This change 
consisted of (1) change in the reactive 
condition of the organism; or (2) a 
removal of the stimulus; or (3) the re- 
moval of the organism from the stimulus 
situation. Unsatisfactory mechanisms 
were those of diffuse or mass response, 
involving strong emotional reactions and 
purposeless behavior; and indirect or 
substitute mechanisms, such as with- 
drawal patterns of timidity, negativism, 
phantasy, fears, and schizophrenic ten- 
dencies; rationalization, such as projec- 
tion of blame on people or circum- 
stances, and systematized paranoia; and 
compensatory patterns, such as substi- 
tution of physical for mental superiority, 















or undue aggressiveness for cowardice. 
(30:3) 

From information secured from for- 
mer teachers, from parents and social 
workers, as well as from careful observa- 
tion of each of the children during his 
first 2 weeks in the special centers, an 
analysis was made of the mechanisms 
most frequently used by each in meeting 
conflict situations. Table 14 indicates 
the number of children who used most 
frequently each of several possible kinds 
of responses in conflict situations. 

According to the findings in the above 
table, most of the behavior of the chil- 


TABLE 14 


Mechanisms used most frequently by children in 

meeting conflict situations at entrance, as re- 

corded from observed in-school behavior and 

from interviews with parents, social workers and 
former teachers 








Number 





Mechanism 
Fears 86 
Compensation 44 : 
Timidity 41 
Negativism 28 
Direct response 23 
Phantasy 17 


Projection of blame 15 





dren at entrance was characterized by 
fear, a characteristic exhibited by ap- 
proximately one-third of the group. 
About one-sixth resorted to compensa- 
tory mechanisms in meeting conflicts, 
while only about one-tenth met such 
situations by direct response. 
Summary of academic achievement 
and behavior patterns. At the time of 
enrollment in the special centers, the 
children in this study ranked in the first 
half of first grade, according to their 
academic achievement levels, despite the 
fact that they were all 12 years of age or 
older. They were in need of improve- 
ment in all the tool subjects. Their be- 
havior was characterized by mechanisms 
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of fear, and by few indices of positive ad. 
justment in personal or social adjust. 
ment. However, although a small num. 
ber were reported as having serious be. 
havior problem records in their former 
schools and in the courts, the large per. 
centage were non-behavior problems ac- 
cording to those criteria. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PHYSICAL DEVELOp- 
MENT AND MENTAL ABILITY 
OF THE GROUP 


Two areas of individual development 
of significance in the determination of 
the needs of a group are the physical 
and mental development of that group. 
Estimates of the general health of the 
children, and reports of their physical 
defects or handicaps, were obtained from 
their family physician, or from the hos- 
pital or clinics at which they had re- 
ceived treatment, in those cases where 
there was no physician in regular at- 
tendance. The reports of the examining 
psychologists were source data for the 
study of mental ability. 

Physical development. According to 
the estimates of their family physicians 
at the time of enrollment, 96 children, 
or 38% of the total, were rated as in fair 
or poor health; while only 34, or 13.3%, 
were rated as being in good general 
health. Boys were rated slightly higher 
than girls, as is shown in Table 15. 

According to this table, Group II is 
shown to be the poorest in general 
health, since over half of its members 
were rated as fair or poor, and only 
one-ninth were rated excellent. The girls 
in Group III were by far in the best 
physical condition, since none were 
rated lower than good, and two-thirds 
were rated excellent. 

Another factor contributing to a de- 
termination of the needs of the group 
was a study of the types of physical 
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TABLE 15 


General health of children according to estimates of their family 
physicians at time of enrollment 








Girls 


Boys Total 





Poor | Fair 


Fair 


Good Girls Boys 





6 | 13 
II 28 | 23 

Il 
Total | 34 | 36 




















11 54 40 70 
91 
14 10 21 32 
25 64 





152 102 

















defects found in children at the time of 
their enrollment. The most serious 
handicap, on the basis of number of 
cases, was defective vision. Degree of 
severity ranged from very slight loss to 
almost total blindness. Second and third, 
respectively, were dental problems and 
hearing, and in the latter, degree again 
ranged from slight loss to one case of 
total deafness. Table 16 shows the dis- 
tribution of 15 types of handicap found 
in boys and girls, separately, and in 
the group as a whole. 

27.6% of all girls, and 43.1% of all 
boys were free of any physical defects 
or malfunctions. By a comparison of 
Tables 15 and 16 it,will be seen, there- 





fore, that not only were the boys as a 
group in slightly better general health, 
but there were found also to be more boys 
without physical handicap. The 15 de- 
fects listed in Table 16 were found to 
have a total frequency of 205, distrib- 
uted among 110 girls, indicating that 
many of the girls possessed 2, and some, 
3 defects. Only 10 of these defects were 
found among the boys, with a total fre- 
quency of 94 among 58 boys, showing 
that of those boys possessing some 
handicap, many of them, presented more 
than 1. While fewer boys than girls 
were physically handicapped, the degree 
of defect was similar for both sexes. De- 
spite the incidence of physical defect 


TABLE 16 


Physical defects found in one hundred sixty-eight children 
at the beginning of the study 





Girls 
Disability 


Boys 





Ill 


II Ill 





Vision 
Dental 
Hearing 
Anemia 
Tuberculosis 
Speech 
Cardiac 
Spastic 
rippled 
Thyroid Dysfunction 
re te 
Chorea 
Chronic Asthma 
Infantile Paralysis 
Pituitary Dysfunction 
Total 
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found to be present, only 9% of the 
cases were receiving clinical care, or had 
had hospital care in the 6 month period 
prior to the beginning of the study. 
Mental development. The mental 
ability of the group as a whole has been 
described by the fact that all children in 
the group had been classified as feeble- 











Group Range Median 

I: Boys 27-69 46.3 
I: Girls 35-69 55.0 
I: Total 27-69 50.6 
II: Girls 35-69 55.5 
III: Boys 39-69 60.0 
III: Girls 27-69 44.2 
III: Total 27-69 55.2 
Total Boys 27-69 51.0 
Total Girls 27-69 53.1 





Grand Total 27-69 53.1 


minded, having 1Q’s of less than 70, ac- 
cording to Stanford-Binet tests adminis- 
tered by the psychologists of the place- 
ment bureau. The range of the group 
was from a low of 27, with a median of 
53-1. The distribution of 1Q’s according 
to groups is shown in Table 17. 

From Table 17 it can be seen that the 
range for each of the groups was ap- 
proximately the same. Although the ab- 
solute differen¢e in mean IQ varied 
slightly between groups, none of the dif- 
ferences were statistically significant, as 
shown in Table 18. 


TABLE 18 


Sigmas of difference and critical ratios of mean 
placement IQ’s in paired groups 











Ratio of 
Sigma Difference 
Groups of to Sigma 
Difference of Dif- 
ference 
land II 1.345 2.88 
II and III 1.671 .26 
I and III 1.720 2.01 





All boys and all girls 1.655 .79 
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TABLE 17 
Medians, means, and sigmas of placement IQ’s for Groups I, II, and III 


G. SCHMIDT 





Accepting a critical ratio of g as in. 
dicative of a significant difference, it can 
be seen that all groups included in the 
study were comparable. Of the three, 
Group I was the most different from the 
other two, but the resulting critical 
ratios were not large enough to be sta- 
tistically significant. The total group of 














Mean Sigma N 
47.94 10.3 70 
hie 10.0 40 
49.58 10.44 110 
53.47 8.64 91 
57 .62 7.68 32 
46.02 9.68 21 
53.03 10.24 53 
51.0 10.56 102 
52.2 9.53 152 


51.7 9.97 254 





boys was almost identical with that of 
the girls. 

Summary of physical development and 
mental ability. As a group, the children 
who were included in this study were in 
low average general health, with over 
two-thirds handicapped also by physical 
defects. They were all classified as feeble- 
minded, with a mean IQ of 51.7, based 
upon clinical mental tests. While their 
educational achievement was of the be- 
ginning first grade level, their grade 
expectancy, according to their mental 
ages, was also only at that level. In rela- 
tion to their mental ability they could 
not be considered as academically re- 
tarded. 


ENVIRONMENTAL BACKGROUNDS: FAMILY 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC PATTERNS 

The children who were the subjects 

of this study came from widely differing 

home, school, and community _back- 

grounds. Their parents were for the 

most part from the semi-skilled and un- 
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skilled occupational levels, although a 
few were from the professions. A large 
number were unemployed a great part 
of the time, resulting in low subsistence 
standards of living, and frequently in 
complete economic dependence on pub- 
lic welfare assistance. While the homes 
of some of the children were in the high- 
est rental areas of the city, most of them 
were located within an area of 3 square 
miles in the heart of the near north side, 
a section predominantly industrial, 
where most of the homes were former 
factory buildings or shops, which no 
longer met safety and sanitation require- 
ments. Many of the parents had long 
histories of mental or physical illness, 
or both, and the children themselves pre- 
sented numerous physical defects and 
abnormalties. These major environ- 
mental factors contributing to the per- 
sonal, social, and academic needs of these 
children at the time of their special 
placement will be presented in this sec- 
tion. 

Family backgrounds and _ socio-eco- 
nomic patterns. One-third of the pupils 
were from Mediterranean stock, while 
the ancestry of the remainder was scat- 
tered among 11 other countries, as 
shown in Table 19. 

All but 7 of the children were native 
born Americans. Of the foreign-born, 
2 each had been born in Poland and 
Italy, and 1 each in Greece, Germany, 
and France. All 7 had been resident in 
this country g years or longer. 

While almost all pupils were of the 
Caucasian race, there were a small num- 
ber of Indian ancestry, and a slightly 
larger group from gypsy’ tribes. 

Economic status. In 1935, the year in 


“The term is used to designate those 
transient “clans,” in which race is so mixed as 
to make a definite classification difficult and in- 
accurate, 
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which this study was begun, the country 
was still feeling the effects of the na- 
tional depression which had had its be- 
ginning 6 years before. Measures to regu- 
late economic practices artificially had 
been attempted in order to stimulate 
trade and reopen commercial channels. 
National and state governments had put 


TABLE 19 
National origins of all subjects 








Nationality 


Group 
II 


Ill 





Italian 19 28 
Polish 39 13 
German 23 7 
Czechoslovakian 12 
Roumanian 11 
Irish 
Greek 
Jewish 
English 
Norwegian 
French 
Mexican 
Scotch 
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into effect legislation providing financial 
assistance to the unemployed, as well as 
to the dependent, handicapped, and dis- 
abled. While some improvements had 
been made in the national picture over 
that of the period from 1929 to 1932, 
economic conditions were far below 
their status prior to the depression. 

In 1935 the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Labor (46: 78) computed a 
“maintenance level” for a family of 4 
which allowed for a 4-or-5 room apart- 
ment kept in fair repair, with indoor 
bath and toilet facilities, but which per- 
mitted no savings, life-insurance, or al- 
lowance for medical care, and budgeted 
only very meagerly for food and cloth- 
ing. In Fig. 7 the comparison is shown 
between the median family incomes of 
these subjects and the 1935 “mainte- 
nance level income,” the median nation- 








al wage-earned income, (46: 83) the med- 
ian metropolitan wage-earned income, 
(38: 25) and the median income for fami- 
lies of comparable size in areas of com- 
parable poulation. (46: 81) 


therefore receiving full support from 
public assistance, as compared with 36%, 
the national percentage fully dependent 
upon public welfare agencies for support 


during 1935. (46: 81) 
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Fic. 7. Median family income by groups compared with city and national norms, 1935. 


Figure 7 shows that the median family 
income in the experimental groups fell 
below every national norm of standard 
or level, and far below the median in- 
come for all wage-earners of that city 
for that year. The total median fell 
below the maintenance level by $400, 
or 34%, despite the fact that that level 
was established for a family of 4, and 
the average family size in the experi- 
mental group was 6. The average earned 
income for this group was but one-third 
of the national median income for fami- 
lies of similar size. Approximately 23% 
of all cases were in families where the 
wage-earners were unemployed, and were 





The maintenance level budget was 
based upon an expenditure of 17.6% ol 
family income for rental. Because of 
over-crowded living conditions and ex- 
cessive demands for dwellings in this 
area, considerable higher percentages of 
income were spent in rents by these 
families, although the rentals paid were 
of lower absolute amounts than that pro- 
vided for in the maintenance level, as 
shown in Table 20. 

Although a greater part of their in- 
comes was spent in rentals than the 
maintenance standard, in general the 
dwellings did not meet the requirements 
for adequate housing defined by the 
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committee on housing of the American 
Public Health Association as “funda- 
mental minima required for the promo- 
tion of physical, mental, and social 
health, essential in low-cost as well as 
high-cost housing.” (12) Summarized 
briefly, these requirements included: (1) 
adequate heat, light, ventilation, and 
play space; (2) freedom from undue or 
irritating noise; (3) adequate space for 
privacy within the family and commun- 
ity for normal interests and relation- 
ships; (4) adequate hygiene and sanita- 
tion provisions; and (5) protection from 
accidents, 

Upon the basis of these requirements, 
58.5% of all the homes fell below the 
average in adequacy of housing condi- 
tions. 

A composite index of the standing of 
a family in reference to factors in- 
fluencing their level of living can be 


TABLE 20 


Median annual incomes and rentals of 
experimental group compared with 
standard norms 








Ratio of 
Rental Rent to 
Income 


Group Income 





I $ 819.36 $216.00 
I 841.92 179.40 
il 944.64 173.40 
Total 862.08 193.20 


1261.00 222.00 
1905.00 252.00 


.263 
.213 
. 183 
.224 


-176 
.132 





Maintenance Level 





Same size families 





found by a comparison of its socio- 
economic rating with norms of the com- 
munity in which it lives. Sims points 
out that such items as occupi:tional 
level, rental, possession or non-possession 
of books and magazines, the extent to 
which physical necessities and luxuries 
are provided, and the degree of group 
participation engaged in by a family 
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result in definite cultural and economic 
differences in environment. (4: 15) Shut- 
tleworth has shown in his further analy- 
sis of data in the Harvard Growth Study, 
the cumulative effect of socio-economic 
levels on intelligence over a period of 
years. (35: 275-280) Skeels demonstrated 
the retarding effect of poor homes on 
mental development, in his study of 


TABLE 21 


Mean socio-economic ratings of all families 
at beginning of the study 








Mend: Qualita- 
Group M Sigma ~~ “agg In a 
n 


erpre- 


tation 





I , : : Low 
II : Low 

Ill Low 
Total Low 





children committed to the Iowa Soldier's 
Orphans Home. (35: 281-308) In sum- 
marizing the interaction of heredity and 
environment in mental deficiency, Brown 
states that feeblemindednes “begins with 
ignorance, poverty, public contempt, ex- 
ploitation, and general inferior social 
status as interactive factors.” (16: 316) 

Using Sims Score Card, the homes of 
all children were rated at the beginning 
of this study and interpreted into cor- 
responding qualitive levels of socio- 
economic status. While the median rat- 
ing was “low” for the total group, the 
range extended from “high” to “indeter- 
minately low.” The classification of these 
ratings in each group is shown in Table 
21. 

The home environments from which 
the children in this study came were sub- 
standard, both in absolute and relative, 
or comparative, measures of economic 
and cultural levels. Their incomes and 
rentals did not reach even the lowest 
necessary minima for healthful living as 
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set forth by government, medical, and 
social agencies. 

Physical and mental health. Closely 
related to family economic status and 
dependent upon it to some degree at 
least is the physical and mental health 
of its members. This relationship is par- 
ticularly evident from 25 to 64 years, 
(34: 1-17) the age group which includes 
the parents of all subjects of this study. 
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TABLE 22 


G. SCHMIDT 


their concomitant lack of security com. 
plicate home situations, increasing emo- 
tional strain and personal friction be- 
tween members of a family. Lack of 
physical necessities wears down re. 
sistance and weakens moral tone as well 
as personal traits of aggressivesness, in- 
dustry, and initiative. An analysis of 
parental attitudes in relation to family 
financial status, conducted by Blackey 


General phy sical and mental health of parents according to 


estimates of their family physicians 








Mothers 








Fathers 





Estimate Group Group Group 
I II Ill 


a Group Group Group 
‘ne I 1 86M 








Poor 31 20 
Fair 17 8 11 
Good 48 30 7 
Excellent 13 13 13 
Deceased 9 6 2 
Deserted 2 3 0 

Total 110 91 53 





Based upon estimates made at the be- 
ginning of this study by their family 
physicians, almost half of the mothers, 
and over one-fourth of the fathers were 
in poor or fair general health. Slightly 
less than one-tenth of both parents were, 
or had been, under prolonged care at 
medical or psychiatric clinics and hos- 
pitals. Three per cent were in state in- 
stitutions, either for the feebleminded or 
the insane. Details of the parental physi- 
cal and mental health are set forth in 
Table 22. 

Family social adjustment in the home 
and community. Low incomes, poor 
housing conditions, poor health, un- 
skillec occupational levels, and lack of 
cultural advantages in the home, all are 
factors militating against success and 
competency in family and community 
relationships. Poverty and illness and 











72 16 3 3 K 
36 14 10 11 35 
85 46 36 18 100 
39 17 19 14 50 
17 8 8 3 19 
5 9 5 a 18 


254 110 91 53 254 





in her study of 50 special class gradu- 
ates, (2) concluded that healthy attitudes 
in parents varied directly with a rise in 
economic status. Conversely, Meltzer (7) 
found that children living on the lowest 
economic level had the least pleasant at- 
titudes toward their parents, and were 
consequently more hostile and repressed 
and showed more parental despondency 
in their family relationships, than chil- 
dren of higher income levels. 


‘Money and material are only part of a 
family’s resources. There are also social re- 
sources. . . . Usually poverty goes hand in 
hand with a lack of social resources. Meager 
resources cut down the potential family 
capability, and color the members’ mental 
estimate of themselves and their importance 
in relation to the others. (15: 185) 


Some insight into the kinds of per 
sonal and community problems which 
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these families faced at the beginning 
of this study can be gained by a study of 
their contacts with social agencies, and 
the types of cases then active. These 
agencies have been grouped for pur- 
poses of classification in the following 
manner: (1) advisory and protective 
agencies; (2) welfare and dependency 
agencies; (3) behavioural and psychiatric 
clinics; (4) medical clinics and hospitals; 
(5) special schools and institutions, and 
(6) courts. 
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level of relationships, and some few on 
a high level, these were the exceptions, 
throughout the group. The great ma- 
jority were markedly deficient accord- 
ing to socially accepted standards. 


ENVIRONMENTAL BACKGROUNDS: CON- 
TRIBUTORY SCHOOLS AND RESULTANT 
EDUCATIONAL PATTERNS 

The children in this study were re- 
ferred to the experimental centers from 
schools scattered over an area of 64 


TABLE 23 
Family cases active at social agencies at beginning of the study 








Kind of Agency 


Group 
II 


— 
— 
— 





Advisory and protective agencies 
Welfare and dependency agencies 
Medical clinics and hospitals 
Behavioural and psychiatric clinics 
Special schools and institutions 
Courts 


.=) 


15 
107 
14 
6 

8 


id 


3 
0 
61 


ACrosn 


2 
152 
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Almost half of all subject families 
were dependent on public agencies for 
financial assistance, at least in part, and 
many of them in full. About one-fifth 
were receiving medical or psychiatric 
clinic or hospital treatment at public ex- 
pense. Table 23 shows the number of 
families who were active in each of these 
kinds of social agencies at the beginning 
of the study. 

One hundred five families, or 40% 
of the total group had no active contacts 
with agencies at that time. The 152 cases 
recorded in Table 23 represented 149 
families, or approximately 60% of all 
subject families, 

For the most part, the homes in which 
the subjects of this study lived were sub- 
standard financially, culturally, and 
emotionally, While many individual 
families functioned on a. satisfactory 


square miles, the greater part of the 
metropolitan area. All but 2 referrals 
were from regular city public schools, 
operating in the same system as were the 
special centers. Of these 2 exceptions, 1 
was from an out-of-town convalescent 
home, where the special placement 
was recommended effective immediately 
upon release of the patient from the 
home; and 1 was from a school in a 
small city, 72 miles beyond the metro- 
politan limits. Both these out-of-town 
placements were in response to parental 
requests and with administrative ap- 
proval. 

In all, 46 
represented. 


contributory schools were 
The number of children 
referred by any one of these schools 
ranged from 24 in one instance to single 
cases from 16 of the schools. 

Despite the number of different re- 











TABLE 24 
Population and housing in community areas contributing to experimental group 
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Total 
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57,094 
39,759 
108,583 
46,419 
47,651 
128 ,066 
97 ,873 
79 554 
20,392 
11,052 


55,577 
64,203 
66,783 
60,221 
23,518 
48,433 

114,174 
80 ,835 

187,551 

131,114 


50,910 
60,125 
153,761 
113,054 
76,749 
166,174 
7,851 
10,416 
21,456 
14,437 


87 ,005 
44,178 
48,017 
66 ,052 
78,515 
36,228 
10,023 
56,683 
3,483 
7,343 


42,983 
6,705 
7,898 

22,032 

53,547 

86 ,906 

47,462 

63,845 


59.474 









2,168 
3,780 
4,672 
3,403 
4,969 
5,611 
4,593 
1,853 
3,191 
1,092 


4,865 
6,458 
7,112 
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7,180 
9,930 
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3,285 
5 ,480 


5,993 


15,663 
6,874 
29 051 
9/948 
8,211 
27,137 
20 ,073 
15,780 
1,828 
1,545 
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9,749 
10,880 
6,246 
3,404 
7,841 
20,581 
12,779 
33 ,000 
22 ,067 


9,004 
11,693 
24,304 
18,347 
10,681 
12,364 
323 
1,811 
3,987 
2,368 


18,481 
9,360 
12,436 
14,917 
18,463 
7,050 
929 
7,462 
266 
772 
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749 
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7,187 
15,605 
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ferring schools, the educational back- 
grounds of the children at the begin- 
ning of the study were similar in many 
respects. All had been in the classrooms 
of the city public schools for 6 to 8 
years, since they had been in attendance 
from the time they were 6 years of age. 
The curricula in the classes from which 
they had come had been organized 
around formalized courses of study, 
standardized for each grade in the city 
system. Each of the referring schools 
carried on its instructional program al- 
most exclusively through large group 
methods, using text-book recitations and 
question-and-answer procedures. 

To the extent that the curricula and 
methods of teaching were standardized 
throughout the school system of which 
these contributory schools were a part, 
the educational backgrounds of the chil- 
dren in this study can be said to have 
been similar. 


ENVIRONMENTAL BACKGROUNDS: CON- 
rRIBUTORY COMMUNITY BACKGROUNDS 


The community in which a family 
lives and works itself exerts an external 
pressure upon the family. Its institutions 
and customs, its economic level, its hous- 
ing, health, sanitation facilities, and its 
attitudes towards law and convention, 
are all elements in the social situation 
with which individuals and groups in- 
teract. Sub-standard neighborhoods de- 
velop a community pattern of defeatism, 
which, together with inadequate physi- 
cal living conditions, militates against 
attempts of individuals or families to 
rise above it. (15: 217) 

In Figures 8a and b the metropolitan 
district has been divided into its com- 
ponent community areas,” the shaded 
section b showing the extent of the dis- 


*as established by the United States Bureau 
of the Census in 1ggo. 
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trict contributing pupils to the experi- 
mental group. Table 24 gives the popu- 
lation of each of these community areas, 
number of dwellings in each, economic 
value according to property values, me- 
dian rental, median size of families, and 
the ratio of families to dwellings. It can 
be seen from Figure 8 that of the 75 
community areas established by the 
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or 74 
COMMUNITY AREAS 





Fic. 8a. Community Areas Established by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. 


United States Bureau of the Census, 53 
were repesented by pupils in this study. 
Of the 22 not represented, 8 were ex- 
clusively industrial areas;*! thus, slightly 
more than 79% of all neighborhoods in 
the city contributed children to this 
group. 

From Table 24 it can be seen that the 
largest number of pupils came from 
communities numbered 24 and 28. 


“community areas numbered 35, 36, 38, 39, 
50, 52, 55, amd 54. 











These 2 areas were also highest, accord- 
ing to total population, but lowest ac- 
cording to economic value of the prop- 
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Fic. 8b. Community areas contributing pupils 
to subject centers, 


erty. Both neighborhoods were made up 
predominantly of tenant families, since 
77% of the families in area number 24, 
and 80% in area number 28 rented their 
homes. The average size of family in 
these neighborhoods ranked well above 
the city median of 4.0; area number 28 
ranked second highest of all communi- 
ties in the city, with an area median of 
5-1, and area number 24 ranked ninth 
with an area median of 4.3. Table 24 
also shows that 22 children, or 8.6% of 





all cases in this study came from areas of 
the highest economic level;** eight chil. 
dren, or 3.1% came from areas of high 
economic levels; 39, or 15.3% came from 
middle-class areas; 44, or 17.3% came 
from low economic levels; and 141, or 
55-5% came from the very lowest level, 

In addition to the material level and 
standards of the home, a major environ. 
mental factor is that of moral standard 
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Fic. 9. Rates of delinquency of Communit) 


Areas 






and attitudes toward law and order. 
Young points out that “culture patterns 
of crime and delinquency which often 
surround youngsters in certain sections 
of our cities greatly influence the direc: 
tion of their interests and behavior.” 











* based on property values as reported in the 
Fifteenth U. S. Census in 1930. 
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(47: 628) Shaw has shown the relation- 
ship between rates of delinquency and 
socio-economic levels of a community, 
and has demonstrated specifically the 
concentricity of delinquency in urban 
communities. (40: 68) From the basic 
data used in his,study, a map was pre- 
pared (Figure 9) showing comparative 
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parative rank classification within the 
city for each community area. 

The areas contributing heaviest to 
this study, numbers 24 and 28, carried a 
mean delinquency rate of 15.3%, indicat- 
ing that slightly more than 15 out of 
every 100 children and youths residing 
in these areas had records of delin- 


TABLE 25 


Delinquency in community areas contributing to experimental group 
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rates of delinquency by square miles in 
the city. Comparing Figures 8 and g it is 
apparent that the two areas contribut- 
ing heaviest to the experimental group, 
communities numbered 24 and 28, are 
made up of smaller block sections rang- 
ing from the very highest rates of de- 
linquency in the entire city to block sec- 
tions of low rates. The total contributory 
city area included neighborhoods rang- 
ing from the very highest to the lowest 
in delinquency rates. 

Table 25 lists the mean rate and com- 


quency or crime. Community area num- 
ber 24, which contributed 30% of all 
cases in the experimental group, ranked 
as “average” in rate of delinquency in 
comparison with the entire city; com- 
munity area number 28, contributing 
12.2% of the group, ranked as “high,” 
with a mean rate of 17.1%. Table 25, 
shows that 14 cases, or 6.3% came from 
areas of highest rate, the mean rate being 
22.8%; 34 cases, or 13.3%, came from 
areas which ranked as high, and where 
the mean rate for the combined areas 
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was 23.3%; 91 cases, or 35.8% came from 
average areas, where the mean rate was 
14.7%; 2h cases, or 9.8%, came from 
areas of low rates, where the mean rate 
was 6.7%; and 88, or 34.6%, of all cases 
came from areas of lowest rates, the 
mean rate for these combined areas be- 


ing 3.9%. 


SUMMARY OF NEEDS AND CONTRIBUTORY 
BACKGROUNDS 

The children who were the subjects of 
this study came from a number of dif- 
ferent nationalities, although one-third 
of them were of Mediterranean stock. 
Almost all were of the Caucasian race, 
although there were also a few of Indian 
ancestry and of gypsy tribes. In family 
socio-economic status the group was sub- 
standard in amount of income and 
rental, and quality of housing condi- 
tions, according to minimal norms of 
lévels and standards. Cultural patterns 
in the home and community were defi- 
nitely inferior, ranking as “low’’ on the 
basis of objective ratings made at the 
beginning of the study. In addition to 
these material lacks, the great majority 
of the homes were badly riddled by in- 
ternal emotional conflicts as well. Ap- 
proximately 60% of all families were 
active cases at various social agencies at 
the beginning of the study. Almost half 
of all subject families were either fully 
or partially dependent on public wel- 
fare for support, while a large percent- 
age were receiving physical or mental 
clinic treatment or hospitalization at 
public expense. 

The children came from similar 
school backgrounds, although they were 
referred from 46 schools. All but the 8 
who had previously been excluded from 
school because of low mentality had 
been in attendance for at least 6 years, 
for all were between the ages of 12 and 
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14 years at time of referral. They rep. 
resented all grade levels, because schools 
differed in their promotional practices, 
some requiring arbitrary achievement at 
or exceeding a grade level, while others 
adopted a plan of automatic promotion 
regardless of achievement. According to 
actual educational achievement they 
were educationally retarded an average 
of 5.1 grades. However, they had all been 
classified as feebleminded on the basis of 
clinical intelligence tests, and, accord- 
ing to mental age grade expectancy, 
they were not retarded. As a group, they 
were in low average general health and 
handicapped by physical defects. 

The community areas contributing to 
the group included all economic levels 
from the very lowest to the very highest. 
The total contributing district was 64 
square miles in extent, and included al- 
most 80% of the individual areas which 
made up the metropolis. Those districts 
which contributed the largest number of 
cases were also the most densely popu- 
lated and the lowest in economic level. 
The median size of family in those areas 
was well above the city median. Despite 
substandard family and community back- 
ground, although there were some severe 
behavior problems reported and on 
record in the group, most of the children 
were not classified as “socially malad- 
justed” according to criteria of overt be- 
havior. 

The analyses of the academic achieve- 
ment and behavior patterns of the chil- 
dren in this study showed their ‘needs at 
special center entrance to be: (1) im- 
provement in all the tool subjects, as 
well as in the informational subject- 
matter areas; (2) growth in emancipa- 
tion and responsibility in personal be- 
havior; (3) increased understanding of 
group relationships in the family, in 
school, and the community; (4) in- 
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CHANGES IN BEHAVIOR OF 
creased competency in the skills of social 
interaction; and (5) ability to use direct 
response mechanisms in resolving con- 
flict situations in the adjustment pro- 
cess. These were their predicated needs, 
or their deficiencies of achievement and 
behavior in comparison with a pattern 
assumed as the more desirable. 

The study of contributory environ- 
mental backgrounds indicated some of 
their important psycho-biological needs 
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to be: (1) economic security; (2) social 
recognition; (3) belongingness, or ac- 
ceptance by the group; and (4) feeling 
of personal worth as a contributing 
member of a social group. 

These were the personal, social, and 
academic needs of the group in this 
study at enrollment. Upon the basis of 
these needs the educational program was 
planned. 





HE PURPOSE of the development of 
t ie experimental educational pro- 
gram was to provide school experiences 
which would help meet the needs of the 
participating boys and girls while in 
school, and prepare them for competent 
social adjustment in post-school years. 
To achieve these two broad general 
aims, the instructional program of the 3 
experimental centers was directed 
toward these specific goals: (1) develop- 
ment of desirable personal behavior; 
(2) improvement of fundamental aca- 
demic skills; (3) development of the 
manipulative arts; (4) improvement of 
work and study habits; (5) learning of 
occupational and related vocational in- 
formation; and (6) pre-employment ex- 
perience. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


Desirable personal behavior. Improve- 
ment in personal behavior was planned 
to work towards increased self-directed 
activity, greater responsibility for per- 
sonal behavior, expansion and _ intensi- 
fication of interests, and the practice of 
the fundamentals of personal hygiene. 
Children were taught the basic elements 
of neat and attractive dress, care of the 
hair, and general grooming, in order to 
achieve improvement in personal ap- 
pearance. THe selection and _prepara- 
tion of adequate diet, and the need for 
rest, recreation, and relaxation were em- 
phasized. In addition, the arts were used 
for personal development through the 
overcoming of fears, the opportunity for 
emotional release, and the stimulation 
of creative expression. 

They were given opportunities to 
serve in positions of usefulness to other 





CHAPTER IV 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


teachers and to school and community 
groups, and these responsibilities helped 
meet three of the needs most evident from 
the analysis presented earlier: the need 
for belongingness, the need for social 
recognition, and the need for a feeling 
of personal worth as a contributing 
member of a social group. 

Improvement in academic skills. The 
second objective, the improvement of 
fundamental skills, was based on the as- 
sumption that certain minimal stand- 
ards were desirable and achievable by 
special class pupils. This assumption is 
in agreement with Whipple (45: 80-81) 
who states that such skills are necessary 
for all children who are expected to “go 
about at liberty” after leaving school, 
i.e., the non-institutionalized.. Feather- 
stone (23: 71) comments that “every pu- 
pil, slow learner or rapid learner, must 
learn to read, write, spell, compute and 
solve problems, and speak the mother 
tongue with reasonable grace and flu- 
ency,” for “without these there is little 
communication, and without communi- 
cation there is little learning.” Ingram 
(24: 46) states that the majority of men- 
tally handicapped school children can 
master enough of the tool subjects for 
practical use in daily living, although 
the mastery may be slow and difficult of 
achievement. 

The specific skills in the, tool sub- 
jects which were emphasized were: (1) 
the reading of signs, labels and notices, 
and the interpreting of continuous para- 
graph reading at a fourth grade level, 
as measured by standardized tests; (2) 
legible writing, but not necessarily con- 
formity with any special handwriting 
scale; (3) the spelling of words in or- 
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dinary daily usage, and a general spell- 
ing vocabulary approximately equiva- 
lent to fifth grade norms on a standard- 
ized spelling scale; (4) addition and sub- 
traction of four column figures, multi- 
plication and division by three digits; 
the use of halves, eighths, and sixteenths 
in practical usage; use of decimals for 
money computations; and the use of per- 
centage in discounts and interest. Some 
of the functional arithmetic abilities 
which it was planned to develop were: 
problems of buying for the home; sell- 
ing over the department and food store 
counter; simple linear, dry, and liquid 
measurements in problems in the home, 
such as repairs and simple carpentering 
and sewing; use of measurements in 
cooking and quantity marketing; and 
simple family budgeting. 

Manipulative arts. The third goal was 
was the development of hand skills. 
Here again a selective process must first 
determine essential skills. These in- 
clude: (1) the ability to use simple tools, 
such as hammer, screw-driver, wrench, 
plane, and saw in simple construction 
and repair work; (2) making simple elec- 
tric repairs, replacing fuses, mending 
broken wires, and repairing plugs; (3) 
simple dressmaking and plain sewing for 
the girls, and mending and repair of 
clothing for both boys and girls; (4) 
ability to use ordinary cooking equip- 
ment and to care for it efficiently; (5) the 
use of common household appliances, 
such as washing machines, mangles, and 
vacuum cleaners; (6) using hands and 
fingers for manual work requiring some 
dexterity; and (7) using hands for active 
leisure time pursuits in arts or crafts for 
personal values. 

Many of these hand skills were devel- 
oped in project work in correlated learn- 
ing units; others, particularly the crafts, 
were learned in special shop periods or 
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club hours. The fashioning of novel 
belts, necklaces, purses, and hats pro- 
vides training and pleasure in achieve- 
ment for the girls. The construction of 
usable, attractive articles for the home 
adds to the boys’ satisfaction. While fur- 
nishing necesary training in the use of 
small muscles, these activities produce 
equally important gains in personal 
values, in establishing the child’s confi- 
dence in his own worth. 

Improvement of work and study 
habits. Among the study habits which 
were emphasized were: (1) the definition 
of the problem to be solved, i.e., the 
specific nature of the job or the assign- 
ment; (2) systematic time schedules and 
programs for independent, or self-initi- 
ated work; (3) organization of necessary 
materials and equipment; selection 
of location suitable to the joby* 

Work habits of accuracy, ability to 
follow directions and accept criticism 
were stressed in clubs or shop hours de- 
voted to crafts; ability for self-direction., 
co-operation, and industry were devel- 
oped in larger group participation as in 
the “job-study program” in which job 
situations were reproduced in the class- 
room. Promptness, honesty, and depend- 
ability were stressed in all activities in 
the program. 

With the feebleminded child much of 
this habit development must be overt 
and specific. He must have his attention 
called to occasions in work where he 
has been either careful or careless; more 
than that, the teacher and pupil must 
analyze a job in advance so that the 
pupil clearly understands at least some 
of the specific phases of the work which 
require particular care. The same tech- 
niques must be employed for other work 
habits. In reproducing the job-situations 
in the classroom learning was directed 
so that desirable work habits were con- 











sciously striven for by the pupils and 
fundamental work habits were empha- 
sized by visiting employers and person- 
nel workers. “On-the-job” films were 
shown; and industrial plants were 
studied as a whole, showing the part 
played by each employee, and the nature 
of employer-employee relationships. 

Occupational information. The child 
of low mentality seeks his first job fairly 
close to home. If small shops are in the 
neighborhood, he will rely on them; 
otherwise he will venture to the nearest 
small business section. If it is too far 
away, he may remain at home and do 
nothing. In beginning the occupations 
course for the special class, an overview 
was presented of occupations in the 
neighborhood suited to the needs and 
abilities of the pupils. This was ex- 
panded until it included a bird's-eye 
view of suitable occupations in the en- 
tire city. 

Unlike occupations courses designed 
for the more able youth, which present 
large vocational areas for study, the 
course for the mentally handicapped 
must be concerned with specific jobs, 
but jobs which are common to many 
occupational areas. Some of the jobs 
these youngsters enter are: (1) messenger 
service in stores, business houses, and, in 
some cases, banks; (2) department and 
small store clerks; (3) routine, light of- 
fice work; (4) packers in factory shipping 
departments; (5) machine operators in 
factories; (6) waitresses, cooks, and dish- 
washers in small lunchrooms; (7) shoe 
repair departments; (8) truck driving 
and delivery service; (9) domestic serv- 
ice; (10) commercial laundry service; 
and (11) telephone service. 

Occupational information was _pre- 
sented through trips to offices, ware- 
houses, factories, and restaurants under 
guide service, with special reference to 
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employment problems. In addition, 
many firms sent men from their person. 
nel and employment offices to discuss 
occupational problems in the school. 

After the general survey was made at- 
tention concentrated on one large occu. 
pational area at a time, and a detailed 
study was made of the whole area, em- 
phasizing the specific jobs within it, and 
their relation to the whole area. 

Work experience and vocational guid- 
ance. The mentally handicapped need 
help in finding jobs, in those skills which 
help them to get the job, to keep it, and 
to perform their duties of employment 
as well as citizenship in an acceptable 
manner. They need training in the use 
of want ads; they must learn how to con- 
duct themselves in an interview; they 
must learn how to use the employment 
bureaus, both the United States Service, 
and the legitimate private agencies. The 
employment offices sent workers to the 
schools and encouraged pupils to visit 
their offices. The boys and girls became 
acquainted with application forms and 
other techniques of job seeking. Repro- 
duction of an employment agency in the 
classroom and actual practice in using it 
helped to increase the pupils’ under- 
standing of the services of the bureau. 

Social security legislation, with some 
familiarity with wage-hour laws, unem- 
ployment compensation, and social se- 
curity taxes and benefits, was included in 
the program of related vocational train- 
ing. 

Health and safety education were also 
stressed. This field included personal 
health as well as special health problems 
pertinent to particular jobs, and particu- 
lar physical requirements of those jobs. 
Safety education stressed industrial 
safety and workmen’s compensation 
benefits as well as safety in the home 
and community. 
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Closely associated with the guidance 
program is placement, either for part- 
time jobs while in school, or full-time 
placement after leaving school. In the 
case of the mentally handicapped child, 
although he should know how to use the 
various methods of looking for work, it 
must be remembered that he has little 
to offer in training, in formal education, 
and in experience. Capacities of public 
employment agencies are taxed by older, 
experienced, and trained persons. While 
the public agencies frequently do place 
these children, it was considered to be 
the function of the special center to add 
its placement services to those of the 
bureau. The special center knew each 
child individually, his needs, capacities, 
and limitations, and used that knowl- 
edge to find the best possible job for 
him. 

The cooperation of employers was se- 
cured through: the PTA, the school 
newspaper, or by personal contact with 
employers and community civic groups. 
In placing the mentally handicapped, 
the special centers were in closer touch 
with the employer, and follow-up con- 
tacts were also established to insure suc- 
cessful occupational adjustment. 

These were the intermediary goals of 
the program of the special centers, from 
which it was assumed would proceed 
the general objectives of academic, per- 
sonal, and social competency. The de- 
gree to which these objectives were at- 
tained was determined by the amount 
and quality of achievement in each of 
these areas in the follow-up period by the 
pupils who participated in the program. 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


The special centers were housed in 
regular elementary school buildings, 
where, in all matters pertaining to rou- 
tines of dismissal, lunch-hours, recess 
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periods, or other details involving the 
use of the building, they were under the 
administration of the elementary school 
principal. However, in all instructional 
matters and problems concerning the 
physical equipment or housing of the 
special centers themselves, administra- 
tion and supervision were the responsi- 
bility of the “head teacher.” Ultimate 
supervision was by the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of special schools 
and classes in the city school system. 

The school day of the centers was five 
hours long, from g o'clock in the morn- 
ing to 12, and from 1 in the afternoon 
until 3. This was the same time schedule 
in operation for the regular elementary 
graded school. The special center, how- 
ever, did not have a recess period at the 
same time as the rest of the building; 
but instead, a daily half-hour play pe- 
riod was programmed at mid-morning, 
outdoors in fair weather, otherwise in 
the playrooms, The special center ob- 
served a five-day school week, and a ten- 
month school term, as did the entire 
school system of the city. 

The home economics department of 
the special centers was responsible for 
the maintenance of a lunchroom for the 
pupils, where the noon-day meal was 
provided and served by the members of 
the cooking classes in the center, in turn, 
at no cost to the pupils themselves. The 
lunch hour was supervised by one of 
the teachers in the center, since no other 
teachers or children were in the build- 
ing during that hour.?* 

Transpo: tation fares were paid by the 
Board of Education for children en- 
rolled in the center, who lived outside 
the city area which was the district for 


* The children in the regular — lived in 
the immediate school district an uently 
no provision was made for school lunches for 
them. 
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the elementary school in the building of 
which the center was located. However, 
no common vehicle was provided, and 
boys and girls were required to learn to 
use the public transportation services 
of the city in getting to and from school. 
Because the centers refused to permit 
parents to accompany children or call 
for them after their second day of en- 
rollment, the very factor of travel dis- 
tance to school was utilized to advantage 
in motivating the learning of simple 
reading of street signs; transit signs on 
street cars, buses, and elevated trains; 
and the reading of simple directions 
provided for them as aids in their first 
days of independent travel. This simple 
transfer of responsibility for school at- 
tendance from the parents to the chil- 
dren themselves was also the first step in 
developing self-responsibility and eman- 
cipation from home and family domina- 
tion of behavior. 

Books, supplies, and equipment were 
furnished for use without charge to pu- 
pils or parents. The only exception was 
in the case of materials for the sewing 
classes, where girls learned dressmaking, 
and frequently purchased materials for 
special articles of clothing which they 
desired to make. Some sewing material 
was provided gratis, but individual pu- 
pil desires beyond this allotment were 
purchas¢d by the girls themselves. A 
small contingency fund, collected from 
candy and cookie sales, ticket sales for 
plays produced by the center, and other 
special activities, provided monies for 
the payment of small fees to the pupils 
wishing to earn enough for special ma- 
terials or other supplies which they 
wished in addition to those supplied by 
the center. 

The number of teachers in each cen- 
ter was dependent on the enrollment of 
that center. The ratio of teachers to pu- 


pils that was considered desirable was 
1 to 20, but in practice the ratio ap. 
proximated 1 to 28 for Centers A and 
B and 1 to 19 in Center C. 

Each teacher was responsible for the 
administrative duties of a home room 
(of 28 pupils in Centers A and B, and of 
ig in Center C). She kept attendance 
records of these children; distributed 
carfare funds; and kept pupil registra- 
tion cards and other records accurately 
completed. The head teacher arranged 
for the transfer of the new child to the 
special center; interviewed parents, 
teachers, and social workers who had a 
concern about the transfer; adminis- 
tered achievement tests to new pupils; 
and placed children in home room 
groups, according to achievement and 
ability. 

One teacher in each center was a shop 
teacher, and was primarily consulted for 
work in crafts for both boys and girls. A 
second teacher was in charge of music 
and health activities; in Centers A and 
B, where two teachers were available for 
these areas, one worked in music and 
rhythms only while the other was in 
charge of play, recreation, and health. 
The head teacher was responsible for 
academic teaching, correlative hand- 
work and graphic art, for occupational 
information service, and for vocational 
guidance. 

The school day was divided into three 
major time blocks: block 1, from 9 
o'clock in the morning until 10:30; 
block 2, from 11 to 12; and block 3, 
from 1 to 2:30. The half hour from 
10:30 to 11 was a play period; 12 to 1 
was the noon lunch hour; and 2:g0 to 3 
was a home-room period. These blocks 
were organized to facilitate grouping for 
pupil activities. While one group 
worked with music and rhythms, an- 
other was occupied with academic or vo- 
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cational work, and still another was at 
work in the shop. However, no inflex- 
ible time program functioned in prac- 
tice, since it was frequently desirable to 
break down existing groups when spe- 
cial needs of smaller groups or individ- 
uals made it desirable. On the other 
hand, there were times when it was nec- 
essary to bring 2 or more groups to- 
gether, as for glee club practice, for the 
showing of films, for hearing special 
speakers, or for the presentation of plays 
or other demonstrations by one group 
for the others. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Ingram (24: 73) proposes six criteria 
for the selection of educational activities 
for the slow-learning child: (1) promotion 
of physical and mental health; (2) prac- 
tical application of the tool. subjects; 
(3) promotion of better home member- 
ship; (4) promotion of better group and 
community living; (5) improvement in 
the use of leisure time; (6) development 
of desirable work: and study habits. 
Featherstone proposes the same criteria, 
but includes vocational education as 
well. He further emphasizes the need for 
selecting content from the daily expe- 
riences of the children both in and out 
of school. (23: 36-58) 

Whipple points out that the special 
class curriculum should be determined 
by its usefulness, meet a present need of 
the pupils, appeal to his interest, be 
drawn from his immediate environment 
and experiences, be presented as closely 
integrated units, rather than as isolated 
blocks of information, and should em- 
brace the development of habits and at- 
titudes as well as the acquisition of in- 
formation. (45: 8-12) 

The curriculum of the special centers 
in this study was based on the following 
assumptions: (1) competency in human 
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relationships is increased by freedom 
from nervous tension and by the devel- 
opment of feelings of self-confidence and 
personal worth; (2) personal and social 
behavior, and“social adjustment in the 
home and community, are facilitated by 
practice in the skills of social interac- 
tion; (3) acceptable social adjustment in 
adult living is predicated in part, at 
least, on economic self-sufficiency and 
competency in human _ relationships; 
(4) economic self-sufficiency requires a 
degree of skill in personal and group 
relationships, in addition to vocational 
competency. 

The experiences upon which focal at- 
tention was centered were selected by 
these criteria: (1) immediacy in pupils’ 
experiences; (2) opportunities for par- 
ticipation on a wide range of levels of 
mental, physical, and emotional. matu- 
rity; (3) opportunities for development 
of desirable personal traits, habits, and 
attitudes; (4) emphasis on social inter- 
action; (5) inherent need for educa- 
tional and vocational skills. Units built 
around home life emphasized such so- 
cial concepts as family relationships and 
their significance, the responsibilities 
and privileges of the home, healthful 
family living, and the use of simple me- 
chanical devices, like the doorbell, the 
telephone, and the vacuum cleaner. As 
activities advanced to more complex 
stages, consideration was given to family 
income budgeting, requirement for good 
housing, the care of children, and such 
household skills as cooking, houseclean- 
ing, mechanical and electrical repair, 
plain sewing, remodeling clothing, and 
mending. Other units broadened ideas of 
group relationships, and emphasized 
such social concepts as the authority of 
accepted leadership. 

Some of the specific units were de- 
veloped around such social studies con- 








tent as the use of city transportation 
and communication systems; occupa- 
tional surveys of work possibilities in 
the city; and ““job-study” units, in which 
a particular job, or an occupational 
area, was studied. In addition, some 
units were planned concerned primarily 
with the development of principles of 
Americanism and democracy; the rights, 
privileges and responsibilities of good 
citizenship and the interpretation of cur- 
rent legislation. 

Activities concerned with personal 

physical and mental health were in- 
cluded in units whose central content 
was social studies. In addition, some 
specific units were planned for the de- 
veloping of particular understandings 
by the boys and girls of their own be- 
havior problems and how to improve 
them. 
+ Special holidays and festiyals were the 
; immediate motivation for much of the 
creative production of plays, posters, 
greeting cards, and musical numbers, 
although similar pupil contributions 
proceeded from content units. 




















GENERAL INSTRUCTIONAL METHOD 


Instructional method used in the edu- 
cational. program can be characterized 
best by the following major emphases: 
(1) group planning; (2) group experi- 
ences; (3) in-school reproduction of sit- 
uational experiences; and (4) the use of 
the creative and manipulative arts. 
Group planning began with preliminary 
consideration of the unit to be selected. 
The pupils met with the classroom 
teachers and the head teacher for con- 
sideration of the most significant prob- 
lems upon which they needed help. 
Thus, units of work were first requested 
by individual pupils, then considered by 
the group, and accepted or rejected ac- 
cording to the total interest in the prob- 
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lems suggested. In order to merit presen. 
tation of his desires to the group, each 
individual was required to be able to 


state at least three reasons why he selected ‘ 
the particular topic. Beyond this stipu- p 
lation, no restrictions were placed on T 
suggestions. tl 

Group consideration was given first t] 
in the total group meeting, and then in p 
meetings of smaller groups throughout t 
the following week. By the end of that p 


period the group came together, under 
the direction of the head teacher, to 
make a selection from the topics pre- 
viously suggested. 

The *following week was devoted to 
small and large group planning, in 
which the children presented the ques- 
tions or problems they considered im. 
portant in working out the unit. They 
also suggested some of the activities they 
wished to undertake. By the end of the 
second week, it was the responsibility 
of the head teacher to bring together 
all teachers and pupils to discuss the 
plan of the unit which she had worked 
out from their suggestions. Following 
this meeting, with the inclusion of their 
revisions and additions, the unit was 
ready for use, although it was at no time 
considered an arbitrary blue-print, but 
rather as a guide or outline to be modi- 
fied as and if advisable. 

A great part of the initial two-week 
period devoted to the selection of the 
unit was spent in general discussion and 
oral exploration of the problem. In ad- 
dition, some use of books and pictures 
was included in an attempt to determine 
the specific questions that were included 
and the extent of the problem. The intro- 
ductory learning period was an exten- 
sion of this two-week selection period. It 
was a time for general learning on many 
phases of the large topic which was to be 
explored. 
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The teacher made available to the chil- 
dren all materials which would contrib- 
ute to this learning period. She set aside 
special selections of books which were 
particularly interesting and helpful. 
These were brought to the attention of 
the children either in discussions or 
through the bulletin boards. During this 
period, too, she set up displays of pic- 
tures, diagrams, leaflets, clippings, and 
pamphlets. Slides, moving picture films, 
and stereoscopics, selected and shown by 
the teacher aided in crystallizing the in- 
formation already acquired. The final 
event of the introductory period was the 
first field trip. By this time the class had 
suficient understanding of the problem 
in hand to profit by the discussion and 
factual organization which preceded the 
actual excursion. 

Following the first trip, motor activi- 
ties expanded, and reproduction and 


dramatization began, with an increasing 
variety of individual, small and large 
group projects, initiated and completed 
by the pupils and all integrated with the 
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central problem of the learning unit. 
This was the primary learning period, 
in which the acquisition of the skilis 
related to the problem became impera- 
tive and compelling. Especially in the 
activities developed around dramatiza- 
tion and reproduction, the pupils be- 
came increasingly conscious of their in- 
adequacy in these skills, for these in- 
abilities hampered the completion of the 
project they had undertaken. 

The third, and final, period of the 
program was rich with academic and 
motor activities which summarized the 
growth or development which, had been 
achieved, both individually and as a 
group. This period of the program was 
most valuable for the organization and 
classification of new concepts which 
grew out of the study. The activities 
during this period differed from those 
of earlier learning periods, in that they 
showed a clearer definition, a greater 
completeness, and a wider comprehen- 
sion of the problem, the development of 
which was their original objective. 





HE EDUCATIONAL program was 
be Spree to meet the needs of the 
children while they were in school, and 
to prepare them for social and voca- 
tional competency in their post-school 
years. The evaluation of the program in 
accomplishing the first of these objec- 
tives was based upon the academic 
achievement and adjustment of the boys 
and girls during their period of special 
center attendance, as shown by the ac- 
tivities in which they participated, by 
their performance on standardized tests, 
and by objective measures of their per- 
sonal and social adjustment. 

During the period of special center 
attendance, some changes occurred in 
the family and community backgrounds 
of the pupils in the study. A descriptive 
summary of these changes will be pre- 
sented in this chapter, following the 
account of the activities and adjustments 
of the children, so that pupil achieve- 
ments may be interpreted in relation to 
the contributions of the home environ- 
ment to their changing needs. 


EXPERIENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


Personal and social adjustment. Dur- 
ing the period of special center attend- 
ance both boys and girls learned to 
choose their clothes with respect to size, 
color, and style, and to keep them clean 
and in repair. The girls learned to make 
and alter their own clothing, and, in 
many cases, they also learned the funda- 
mentals of dress and millinery design. 
All pupils learned habits of good groom- 
ing, and emphasis was placed on the im- 
portance of pleasing personal appear- 
ance and common courtesy in meeting 
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and working with others. By the close ot 
the in-school period, 210 pupils, or 82%, 
assumed full responsibility for their 
dress and grooming, as compared with 
7, or less than 3%, who had done so at 
special center enrollment. 

Another index of adjustment was 
found in the ability to use their leisure 
time well, and in the expanding variety 
of interests and hobbies which they fol- 
lowed in their spare time out of school. 
At the close of the in-school period, the 
boys listed various active sports as their 
favorite interests, while the girls listed 
dances as their first choice. Among the 
activities participated in actively by the 
pupils were scouting, playing musical 
instruments, singing, acrobatic and 
tap dancing, reading, attending con- 
certs, and listening to the radio. Their 
interests emphasized participation rather 
than spectator activities. Many of the 
children were members of hobby clubs 
or neighborhood groups composed of 
others interested in the same pursuits. 
At the close of the in-school period, sev- 
eral were taking special lessons in sing- 
ing, dancing, piano, or violin, and two 
boys had merited special scholarships in 
the Saturday classes at the Art Institute. 

The expansion of their reading inter- 
est was evidenced by the. increased 
amount of their reading, and also by the 
change in their book selections. Shortly 
after their enrollment, an inventory of 
their favorite “books” included the fol- 
lowing as the 10 most popular: Dick 
Tracy (comic book); Lone Ranger (comic 
book); In Quest of Treasure; Tarzan 
(comic book); Flyin’ High (comic book); 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs; 
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Heidi; Jimmy Allen, Secret Operative 
(comic book); Janet Hardy in Holly- 
wood; and Happy Days. At the close of 
their special center attendance, they 
listed as their favorite fiction, in order 
of preference: (1) Little Women (AI- 
cott); (2) The Pool of Stars (Meigs); (3) 
Tom Sawyer (Clemens); (4) Hetdi 
(Spyri); (5) The Prince and the Pauper 
(Clemens); (6) Under the Lilacs (Alcott); 
(7) Little Men (Alcott); (8) Dr. Doolittle 
Series (Lofting); (9) Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm (Wiggin); (10) Anne of 
Green Gables (Montgomery); (11) Little 
Colonel Series (Johnston); (12) The 


Wonderful Adventures of Nils (Lager- 
lof); (1g) Pinocchio (Lorenzo). In addi- 
tion, they were reading such non-fiction 
as Invincible Louisa (Meigs); Star of 
India (Harris); Children of the Fiery 
Mountain (Cannon); Mexico (Castillo); 
The Way of Democracy (King); and 


Where Our Ways of Living Come From 
(Wilson). 

Shortly after special center entrance 
an inspection of their reading selections 
showed the 10 major reading interests to 
be fairy tales, growing up, adventures, 
health, heroes of long ago, ways of living 
in other countries, farm life, animals 
and pets, and toys. By the end of their 
period of special center attendance, an 
analysis of their voluntary book with- 
drawals from the library of the special 
center showed their interests had 
changed to books and authors, growing 
up, animals and pets, fairy tales, adven- 
tures, everyday science, ways of living in 
other countries, health, biography, ma- 
chinery. 

For a group who began with an actual 
dislike for reading, the very act of exten- 
sive reading was indicative of achieve- 
ment. The median number of full books 
read by this group was 1 book per pupil 
in a 10 week period at the time of en- 
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roliment. At the close of the in-school 
period the median had risen to g books 
per pupil. The amount of their reading 
was found to compare very favorably 
with those of mentally gifted children 
as found by Terman and Lima, who re- 
ported a median of 8 books for 13 and 
14 year olds, and 6 for 15 and 16 year 
olds, in their study of children from 
well-to-do communities with better than 
average cultural opportunities. Like- 
wise, in their reading interest, they fol- 
lowed closely in reports of both Terman 
and Lima, (44:40-43) and the Center 
and Persons study of high school stu- 
dents, (3) with the exception that the 
girls among these pupils read. widely in 
history, science and machinery, and 
biography, which interests were found 
to be absent from the average adolescent 
girls’ reading preference. 

Eight of the books selected by these 
pupils as their favorites were also among 
the favorites of average and gifted chil- 
dren in the Terman and Lima study; 
two of these were also listed as favorites 
in the Center and Persons study; and two 
were Newberry Medal Books.** They 
chose for their reading books of literary 
merit, and included in their reading diet 
non-fiction as well as fiction. 

A third indication of personal adjust- 
ment was increased facility of free ex- 
pression, in both the manipulative and 
the language arts. Children turned na- 
turally to drawing and modelling as well 
as needlework and crafts for spare-time 
moments; they found pleasure in the 
creation of simple original design, and in 
the good workmanship of the produc- 
tion of useful articles for personal use 
or for the home. In addition, their free 
expression in the language arts showed 


* Hugh Lofting, The Voyages of Doctor Doo- 
little, award in 1923; Cornelia Meigs, Invincible 
Louisa, award in 1934. 
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growing effectiveness in the skills of 
social communication, as well as in vivid 
imagery and presentation. 

In social behavior in group activities 
within the special centers, these pupils 
who originally came from 46 different 
schools, and represented many socio- 
economic and _ personal differences, 
learned to work together to organize 
their own self-government council, 
called the Civics Club, and to establish 
and maintain a Home Economics Club 


TABLE 26 


analysis of the practice of certain actiyj. 
ties which were considered to be evi. 
dences of desirable qualities in adol- 
escent behavior.*® In an earlier chapter® 
these desirable qualities were listed as: 
(1) emancipation from home and family; 
(2) self-responsibility; (3) mature hetero- 
sexuality; and (4) social maturation. At 
entrance, the frequency of practice of 
selected activities considered to be in- 
dicative of these qualities was recorded, 
as an index of personal adjustment at 


Frequency of independence exercised by pupils in certain activities assumed to be indicative 
of emancipation from home and family, at entrance (F;), and at secord and 


third evaluation periods (F; and F;) 














Activity F,?7 F, F; 
Use of city transportation 11 254 254 
Freedom from parental attendants 11 243 254 
Freedom to make minor decisions 36 87 254 
Choice of friends 24 196 254 
Independence in personal care 82 159 237 
Use of personal allowance 0 163 221 
Use of leisure time 0 31 184 
Choice of clothes and style 2 57 168 
Independence of income 0 26 49 





which assumed responsibility for the 
planning and management of the cooked 
noonday meal provided for the pupils. 
Separate divisions within these centers 
managed their own transportation ac- 
counts and separate social affairs, but all 
divisions co-operated in the Civics and 
Home Economics Clubs, and the Choir. 
Likewise, the centers acted as units when 
they presented plays, musical programs, 
or special demonstrations for other spe- 
cial centers, for elementary school, or for 
the adult public. 

None of the boys and girls in the study 
held court records during the period of 
special center attendance, nor were they 
considered as “behavior problems” by 
the instructional staff of the centers. In 
addition, some indication of improved 
social adjustment was obtained from an 





special center enrollment. At the close of 
the first 18 months of attendance in the 
special centers, a similar tabulation was 
prepared, based upon information se- 
cured from interviews with parents, and 
observed behavior in school activities. 
Three years after enrollment, at time 
of withdrawal from the special centers, a 
third tabulation was prepared from the 
data secured from the same _ sources. 
These three tabulations are presented in 
Table 26. 

From Table 26 it can be seen that all 
pupils were using city transportation in- 


*For the criteria for the selection of these 
activities, see Chapter III, p. 24. 

* Chapter III. 

* The frequencies entered in the F, column 
are those reported earlier, in Chapter III. They 
are repeated in this table for ready comparison 


with the frequencies in the F, and F, columns. 
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TABLE 27 


Frequency of practice of certain activities considered to be indicative of wor aguaaied 
at entrance (F:) and at second and third evaluation intervals (F, and F;) 








Activity 


Fi 





Management of personal transportation fares 
Care of personal appearance 

Service positions 

Regularity of school attendance 

Part-time employment ' 

Management of part-time earnings 

Positions of leadership in school and community 


1 





dependently by the close of special 
center attendance. Likewise, all exer- 
cised freedom in their choice of friends, 
and most were earning a personal allow- 
ance which they managed indepen- 
dently. In addition, about one-sixth of 
the group had a regular independent 
source of income, although none were so 
reported at entrance. Likewise, increased 
exercise of other kinds of self-responsi- 
bility was shown by the increased prac- 
tice of activities as detailed in Table 27. 

Service positions to which pupils were 
appointed ranged in complexity from 
assistant in the elementary school lunch- 
rooms to guides for blind pupils. Some 
required academic or vocational skills; 
all required habits of reliability, ac- 
curacy, and industry. The variety of 
positions so held during the in-school 
period, and the number of students ap- 
pointed to them, are given in Table 28. 

Another activity, detailed in Table 29, 
as an index of self-responsibility was the 
part-time employment held by pupils 
while in attendance at the special center. 
Most of these jobs were in the unskilled 
occupations, and as general helpers, but 
some few were as beginners in semi- 
skilled fields. In Table 29 are found the 
Kinds of part-time jobs held by the 87 
pupils who were employed while attend- 
ing school. 

The median duration of these part- 
time jobs was 2 years and 3 months. 


Weekly earnings ranged from $1.50 to 
$12, with an average wage of $6.35. 
Those girls employed in domestic service 
in most cases did light cleaning and took 
care of children, although one girl was 
in charge of a home as a full house- 
keeper. The nursery attendants were 
boys employed in packing shrubs, plants, 
and seeds for shipping, and in setting 


TABLE 28 


Number and kinds of service positions held by 
one hundred twenty children while in special 
center attendance 








Number 


Service Position 





Clerical workers in campaigns and 
drives 

Office girls and boys 

District office telephone girls 

Guides for the blind 

Patrol boys 

District office girls 

Lunchroom assistants 

Primary grade guides 

Mimeograph operators 

District office boys 

Chairmen of special campaigns 





TABLE 29 


Number and kinds of part-time employment 
held by eighty-seven children 








Position Number 





Service station attendants 28 
Domestic service 19 
Department store clerks 12 
Typists 9 
File clerks 8 
Drug store clerks 8 
Nursery assistants 3 
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out plants in hotbeds. All positions 
were obtained by the students them- 
selves, although the special centers en- 
couraged part-time work when it was not 
deterimental to general child welfare, 
and often was contacted by persons in 
need of such work as could be done by 
these pupils. 

In addition to recorded evidence of 
growth in freedom from parental restric- 


TABLE 30 


Frequency of practice of certain activities con- 

sidered to be evidence of level of social matura- 

tion, at entrance (Fi) and at second and third 
evaluation periods (F, and F;) 








Activities F, F, F; 





Helps in chores at home 45 219 254 
Enjoys leisure reading 0 107 228 
Uses mail communication 31 216 220 
Uses telephone communication 47 163 201 
Budgets earnings or allowance 0 125 175 
Does simple creative work S$: 429° 182 
Earns allowance, or has part- 

time job 0 @ 117 





tions and in growth in self-responsi- 
bility, the increased ability to perform 
co-operative duties in the social group 
was taken as evidence of growing social 
maturation. 

The tabulation of the numbers of 
children who practiced selected social 
activities at entrance, and at each of 
the first two evaluation intervals, is given 
in Table go. 

Telephone communication was facili- 
tated by the training in the use of the 
telephone itself, and also by the develop- 
ment of friendships between boys and 
girls attending the same special center, 
but living some distance from each 
other. This situation differed in social 
need for telephone usage from that in 
which school acquaintances were few, 
and these few were limited to a specific 
concentrated schools district. Main com- 
munication was necessitated by the need 
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for arrangements for excursions, ex. 
hibits, and special guest speakers for 
various center activities, and the ip. 
creased eventfulness of their experiences 
stimulated personal correspondence with 
friends and relatives, as well. Increased 
assumption of home responsibilities was 
due in part to the teaching of the simple 
homemaking duties and home-mechanics 
repair units. In general, improvement in 
the mastery of skills involved in the 
given social activities facilitated im. 
provement in social maturation, as well 
as did the increase in their desire to 
achieve social competency. 

At the entrance, behavior patterns of 
the children were analyzed to determine 


the mechanisms most frequently used in | 


meeting conflict sitiations. This analysis 
was repeated at the second and third 
evaluation interval; the source of the 
data for each tabulation was the careful 
observation of the behavior of each child 


TABLE 31 


Mechanisms used most frequently by children in 
meeting conflict situations, as recorded from ob- 
served in-school behavior 





Mechanism F; F: F; 








Direct response 23 153 223 
Compensation 44 32 16 
Negativism 28 39 7 
Timidity 41 12 5 
Fears 86 16 3 
Projection of blame 15 0 0 
Phantasy 17 2 0 





during the two weeks immediately preced- 
ing the close of the evaluation interval. 
The tabulation of these mechanisms is 
presented in Table 31. 

The above table shows the progressive 
elimination of substitute mechanisms in 
meeting conflict situations as the chil- 
dren neared the close of special center 
attendance. The majority were character- 
ized as direct responses rather than indi- 
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rect, by the end of the in-school period, 
although some still remained who re- 
sorted to compensations, and others who 
were fearful, timid, or negativistic. 
Academic achievement. Another meas- 
ure of evaluation of the educational pro- 
gram can be gained from an account of 
the educational achievements of the 
pupils by the close of the period of 
special center attendance. During the in- 
school period, 83 of the girls completed 
a course in “Home Nursing and Care of 
the Sick” and were awarded their 
American Red Cross Certificates of pro- 
ficiency with their academic certificates 
at their graduation exercises. Twenty- 
three pupils received gold pins at com- 
mencement in recognition of perfect 
school attendance, except for periods of 
serious illness excused by the attending 
physician. ;' 
In the certification of pupils at gradu- 
ation, Centers A and B awarded special 
center certificates, and, where desired, 
made provision for their transfer to ad-. 
vanced vocational training units, or to 
the regular elementary eighth grade, 
from either of which transfer placement 
they could receive the elementary dip- 
loma, when merited, Special center cer- 
lificates were awarded on the basis of the 
efficiency of learning of the individual, 
in relation to his capacity, and thus held 
no constant standard of real achieve- 
ment level; the centers were not em- 
powered to award elementary diplomas. 
However, because many did complete 
their special center attendance with 
achievement levels comparable and 
sometimes in excess of eighth-grade 
graduates, special center commencement 
exercises were held three weeks in ad- 
vance of those of the elementary grades, 
and it was thus possible for those meriting 
eighth-grade diplomas first to receive 
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their special center certificate, then trans- 
fer to an elementary school immediately, 
and be awarded an elementary diploma 
at their current graduation. 

Center C did not award special cer- 
tificates, because the elementary build- 
ing in which it was housed included only 
the first 6 grades, and it was, therefore, 
customary to transfer children to the 
upper elementay grades from the special 
centers without benefit of a special grad- 
uation ceremony. This paralleled the 
practice in the regular grades of the same 
school building, where such transfers 
were made semi-annually. 

At the close of the period of special 
center attendance, 79 transferred directly 
(and voluntarily) to the upper elemen- 
tary grades, either to complete necessary 
requirements for the earning of their 
regular eighth-grade diploma, or to 
graduate with the current class. One 
hundred and twenty-six were awarded 
special center certificates, of which group 
some transferred to the elementary 
grades, some to advanced vocational 
units, from either of which eighth grade 
graduation was the goal; and some dis- 
continued formal education, either tem- 
porarily or permanently, and went to 
seek full-time employment. Seventy-nine 
were not awarded certificates, at the 
close of their special center attendance, 
either because their educational achieve- 
ment was markedly below their ability, 
or because they were withdrawn from 
school unofficially at the time of the 
presentation of certificates. 

In addition to the award of certifi- 
cates, another indication of educational 
gains during the in-school period is 
shown by a comparison of the mean 
achievement in the skill subjects of read- 
ing and arithmetic, and in composite 
achievement, at the close of special cen- 
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ter placement, as compared with achieve- 
ment at entrance. At entrance, indi- 
vidual achievement in reading ranged 
from 1.2 to 1.9. By the close of special 
center attendance, reading achievement 
levels ranged from 1.9 to 12.9. At time 
of enrollment, individual arithmetic 
levels ranged from 1.3 to 2.7; but in- 
dividual final levels ranged from 2.4 to 
10.9. During this 3-year period, group 
changes in reading ranged from 2.4 to 
4.7 years, and in composite achievement 
from 3.6 to 4.7 years. Original and final 


composite achievement was 3 years and § 
months, or a rate of gain of 120 also, 


STANDARDIZED MEASURES OF CHANGE In 
PERSONAL, SOCIAL, AND INTELLECTUAL 
BEHAVIOR 


An additional measure of evaluation 
of the experimental educational pro 
gram was the change in personal, social, 
and intellectual behavior according to 
standardized scales and _ inventories, 
These measures were given at entrance 
and were retaken at the end of the first 


TABLE 32 


Initial and final mean achievement in reading, arithmetic, and composite achievement during the 
in-school period as measured by Stanford achievement tests, forms V and W, 
at special center entrance and withdrawal 




















Reading Arithmetic Com posite 

Group 
Initial Final Gain Initial Final Gain Initial Final Gain 
I: Boys 1.5 4.9 3.4 2.1 4.8 + a 1.8 4.9 3.1 
I: Girls 1.7 6.4 4.7 1.6 5.8 4.8 1.4 6.1 4.7 
I: Total 1.6 5.4 3.8 1.7 5.1 3.4 1.6 5.3 3.7 
II: Total 1.5 6.0 4.5 1.3 4.6 3.6 1.3 5.3 4.0 
III: Boys 1.8 5.1 3.3 2.2 4.1 1.9 2.0 4.6 2.6 
III: Girls 1.8 4.2 2.4 1.3 4.8 3.5 1.6 4.5 2.9 
III: Total 1.8 4.8 3.0 1.8 4.4 2.6 1.8 4.6 2.8 
Total 1.4 3.5 4.1 1.3 4.9 3.6 1.4 5.2, 3.8 





mean grade levels for reading and arith- 
metic, and for composite achievement, 
are shown in Table g2. 

From the above table it can be seen 
that the average pupil, at withdrawal, 
was reading at a level equivalent to that 
of children in the last half of fifth grade; 
was at a grade level in arithmetic equiva- 
lent to beginning fifth grade; and scored 
a composite achievement level compara- 
ble to that of the child in the first few 
months of fifth grade. The average gain 
in reading achievement for the total 
group was 4 years and 1 month in g years 
of special center attendance, a rate of 
gain of 136. Average gain in arithmetic 
achievement was 3 years and 7 months, 
a rate of gain of 120, and average gain in 


interval, 18-months later; and at the end 
of the second interval, which was 18 
months after the first retest, or 3 years 
after the initial tests. The close of the 
second retest marked the close of the 
period of special center attendance as 
well. 

Personal adjustment was measured by 
the Pintner, Willoughby, and Bernreuter 
scales, and social adjustment by the 
Vineland and Detroit inventories. How- 
ever, it has been pointed out earlier, in 
the description of the techniques em- 
ployed in this study, that the validity of 
these objective measures of personality, 
behavior, and adjustment have been 
seriously challenged, and that they were 
to be used in this study only in addition 
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to other kinds of information indicative 
of the degree of adjustment and social 
competency attained by the pupils in 
these special centers. Therefore, while 
simple statistical measures derived from 
the results of these scales have been in- 
cluded, they are to be interpreted within 
the limitations of their fallibility. For the 
same reasons, no detailed statistical an- 
alysis of score results will be made. 
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ranks indicates the particularly high de- 
gree of neuroticism originally present in 
the girls of Group I and the boys in 
Group III. Following the change in this 
former group, a marked reduction in the 
tendencies measured is indicated by the 
drop to the mean percentile of 24 of 
the second test (F,), From the most nev- 
rotic group studied, these girls ranked 
least neurotic at the end of the first 18 


TABLE 33 


Means, sigmas, and corresponding national percentiles of Bernreuter 
BIN scores at each retest interval 
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Per- 
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Per- 
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Sigma 





—12.4 
108.0 
32.0 
76.0 
56.0 
48.0 
52.0 
8.8 
76.0 
52.0 
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The first testing, at enrollment, indi- 
cated extreme inferior deviation in emo- 
tional adjustment. A high degree of 
neurotic tendencies evidenced seriously 
introverted behavior not always, how- 
ever, apparent to the untrained ob- 
server. Compared with norms for boys 
and girls of similar age, the mean raw 
score on the Bernreuter Inventory for 
the entire group was equivalent to the 
8ist percentile. By the end of the first re- 
test interval, the mean score was equiva- 
lent to the 64th percentile; by the close 
of the in-school period, it had dropped 
to the goth percentile. 

Mean scores and sigmas, ar¥i national 
percentiles corresponding to the respec- 
tive mean scores at each test interval, are 
listed in Table g3. 

Inspection of these mean percentile 





months, and dropped still further by the 
second retest (F,). Comparison of all boys 
with all girls in the study shows the mean 
rank of the girls to have been somewhat 
the higher at entrance, but much the 
lower at the second retest. As a group, 
greatest change in reduction of neurotic 
behavior tendencies in these first 3 years 
was found to be achieved by the girls 
rather than the boys, and scores at the 
third testing indicated the girls were 
well below average while the boys were 
slightly above. 

To indicate the transition within the 
total group from original to final per- 
centile rankings, Table 34 has been pre- 
pared to show at each test interval the 
frequencies within each decile classifica- 
tion, based on the norms for high school 
boys and girls for the Bernreuter test. 
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Since high rankings are said to be in- 
dicative of severe aberration, the in- 
crease in numbers in the lower deciles 
at second and third testings point toward 
the gradual movement of the group to- 
ward emotional stability. This change in 
central tendency is shown in Figure 10. 
At entrance, 93 persons, or almost 
37% of the entire group, ranked in the 
gth decile, i.e., from 80th to 89th per- 
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centile, and over 64% ranked in the gth 
and 1oth decile. By the end of the in- 
school period, none ranked in the ioth 
decile, and only 37, or 14%, ranked in 
the gth decile, while 37% then ranked 
in the lower 4 deciles, i.e., from first to 
39th percentile. However, an earlier 
reference questioned whether low scores 
on the Bernreuter were truly indicative 
of satisfactory adjustment, even though 
high rankings were adr ‘tted to char- 
acterize extreme cases of maladjustment. 
(17: 81) 

According to the results of the Pintner 
and Willoughby Scales,** tendencies in 


* The Pintner scale was given at entrance and 
at the first retest interval, to Groups II and ITI; 


Fic. 10. Change in decile classification frequencies on successive retests on the 
Bernreuter BiN Scale during the in-school period. 
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emotional stability were found to be 
similar in direction to those resulting 
from the Bernreuter schedule, but less 
marked. Percentile ranks for mean 
scores ranged between end and rd 
percentiles at entrance; from 2nd through 
8th at first retest; and from 7th to 6th 
by the second retest. The mean _ per. 
centile rank for the total group was the 
2nd at entrance; 8th, at first retest; and 
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12th, at the close of in-school period. 

Social maturity as measured by the 
Vineland Scale showed changes similar 
to those indicated in emotional matur- 
ity. Doll stresses the differentiation be- 
tween “mental retardation with social 
incompetence (feeblemindedness) and 
mental retardation without social in- 
competence (which is often confused 
with feeblemindedness).” (50: 2) He fur- 
ther states that the social ages and social 
quotients are “statistically and method- 
ologically comparable” to Binet M.A.’s 





it was not given to Group I, as it had not then 
been published. Beginning with the second retest 
(the third test), the Willoughby scale was used, 
since the Pintner scale was no longer appropriate 
because of the age of the children. 
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and I.Q.’s: (50: 15) If, in view of the close 
relationships, a social quotient below 70 
were taken to be indicative of social in- 
competence, as intelligence quotient be- 
low 70 is taken to be indicative of mental 
incompetence, the Vineland ratings at 
entrance show these children to have 
been severely retarded socially as well as 
mentally. 

Sequential measures of social maturity 
indicated constant rise in social quo- 
tients, beginning in the first interval, and 


TABLE 36 


Change in numbers of persons in each of 
Terman’s groups at each test interval 








1Q 
Classification Range F, 
Idiot 
Imbecile 
Low Moron 
Middle Moron 
High Moron 
Borderline 





0-24 

25-49 18 
50-57 28 
58-62 44 
63-69 115 
70-79 35 
Dull 80-89 13 
Low Normal 90-99 1 
High Normal 100-110 








TABLE 35 
Changes in social wa ody? A as measured by changes in Vineland social quotients at 


entrance ( 


1), and at close of first two retest intervals 
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Group 





F; 





Range 
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8 
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Sigma 


Range Sigma Range Mean Sigma 





17-106 
13-116 
13-116 
35— 87 
45— 83 
31— 86 
31-— 86 
13-116 
17-106 
13-116 


: Boys 

: Girls 

: Total 

II: Girls 

III: Boys 

III: Girls 

III: Total 
Total Girls 
Total Boys 

Total 


22.0 
19.0 
20.8 
21.2 
18.4 
23.1 
20.3 
20.1 
21.9 
20.1 
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37-136 
37-136 
38— 95 
58- 85 
36- 92 
36— 92 
36-136 
37-106 
36-136 


37-126 17.0 
46-136 21.0 
37-136 19.0 
47-121 18.3 
63— 93 19.6 
45— 95 20.1 
45— 95 19.8 
45-136 19.7 
37-126 18.6 
37-136 19.3 
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continuing through the second. The 
tabulation of mean quotients at each 
testing, given in Table 35, shows this 
gradual improvement, from the mean 
quotient of 59.4 at entrance to 91.8 at 


TABLE 34 


Changes in numbers of persons in each decile 
classification at each test interval, according to 
high school norms for Bernreuter 
personality inventory 





Decile F; 
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the close of the in-school period. 

While by the end of the second retest 
interval, the mean quotient of no group 
reached 100, that of the total group, and 
of the girls and boys taken ‘separately, 
can be said to be within the low normal 
range, if the comparison with intelligence 
quotient classification is maintained. 

Retests of intelligence made at the 
same 18-month intervals indicated 
marked fluctuation in individual cases, 
and a consistent general gain for each 
group. Progress of the group can be seen 
in the change in numbers of persons in 
each of the intelligence quotient classi- 
fication groups (43: 78) at each retest 
interval. Table 36 shows the gradual 
movement up from the lower groups, 
and the emergence into the dull and low 














normal classifications. 

It can be seen from the above table 
that although 88 children, or 34% of the 
total group were classified in the im- 
becile range at entrance, by the close of 
the in-school period only 3, or about 
1%, remained in that classification. By 
the third testing, 166, more than 65%, 
were no longer classifiable as feeble- 
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TABLE 37 


Changes in intelligence as measured by changes in Stanford-Binet IQ’s at Entrance (F;) 
and at close of first two retest intervals (Fz; and F;) 


The differences between the mean ray 
scores on each test for each group a 
each interval are presented in Table 98. 

Throughout the entire in-school 
period, no significant difference was 
found in intelligence test performanc 
between boys and girls until at the end 
of the third test interval, at the final 
school testing, when the mean IQ of the 




















F; F; 








F, 
Group ——- + 
Range Mean Sigma 

I: Boys 27-69 47.9 11.2 
I: Girls 34-69 52.3 10.5 
I: Total 27-69 50.5 13.3 
II: Girls 34-69 54.4 8.4 
Ill: Boys 41-68 58.0 7.0 
III: Girls 27-68 45.3 9.8 
III: Total 27-68 47.7 9.8 
Total Boys 27-69 51.1 11.2 
Total Girls 27-69 53.5 9.1 
Grand Total 1 10.5 


27-69 52. 





minded, although about three-fourths 
of this emergent group were in the 
borderline group, with IQ’s in the 7o’s. 
The analysis of the change in IQ’s for 
each of the groups in the study, from en- 
trance through the close of the in-school 
period, is shown in Table 37. 

In the measures of personal, social, 
and intellectual behavior set forth 
above, there are evident some absolute 
differences in initial test performance at 
entrance between separate groups in- 
cluded in the study, and also between 
the girls as compared with boys. To test 
the significance of these differences, and 
of the differences present between these 
groups at each retest interval, the respec- 
tive critical ratios were calculated ac- 
cording to the formula: 


difference 


CR = 





sigma of difference 


Range Mean Sigma 





Range Mean Sigma 





34-96 63.3 12.0 41- 96 72.6 9.8 
41-89 63.9 11.2 41- 96 69.7 12.6 
34-96 63.5 11.9 41- 96 71.6 11.9 
41-89 66.3 9.8 58-103 72.0 9.8 
55-89 70.9 7.6 SS= 96 77.3 9.1 
41-82 59.8 12.6 48-103 72.0 11.9 
41-89 66.4 11.9 48-103 76.2 9.1 
34-96 65.5 9.1 41-96 74.1 11.2 
41-89 64.8 9.8 41-103 69.4 9.1 
34-96 65.1. 8.4 6 9.8 


41-103 71 





boys was markedly higher than that of 
the girls. In social maturity, the high CR 
between boys and girls at the first testing 
may have reflected the greater freedom 
of experience which the boys had en- 
joyed in comparison with the expeti- 
ential background of the girls. In this 
area, however, the difference between 
boys and girls decreased as the educa- 
tional program progressed, becoming al- 
most negligible at the third test interval. 
In the measures of personal and social 
adjustment, significant differences were 
found between the boys and girls, which, 
however, also diminished toward the 
end of the in-school period. The differ- 
ences in personal adjustment were 
marked between groups within the 
study, and, although the size of this dif- 
ference tended to increase, its direction 
changed so that, while the boys and 
girls both showed a reduction in degree 
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TABLE 38 
Differences of mean raw scores, sigmas of the difference, and critical ratios between 


Groups I, II, and III, and between total boys and total girls, on selected 
measures of adjustment, at each test interval 








II: III 


I:1II Boys :Girls 
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(a) Test Interval F, 





Stanford-Binet . 2 . 6.7 
Vineland . ? ‘ 5.6 3.4 
Bernreuter BIN . 3 . —24.0 10.9 
Pintner 5.1 1.1 
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1.67 
1.64 
2.60 
5.73 








(b) Test Interval F; 





Stanford-Binet 
Vineland 
Bernreuter BiN 
Pintner 











Stanford-Binet 

Vineland 6. 
Bernreuter BiN 50. 
Pintner J 





of maladjustment during the two inter- 
vals, at entrance the girls were significant- 
ly higher than the boys, by the close of the 
second test interval they were signifi- 
cantly lower than the boys. This change 
in relative positions can be seen by a 
referral to Table 33. The inter-group 
differences, in general emotional matur- 
ity, renained high at the second test 
interval, then diminished rapidly to in- 
significance by the third test. 

To determine the distribution of 
change over the total in-school period, 
critical ratios for each group and the 
total were computed between initial test 
and first retest, designated as F,:F,; be- 
tween the first and second retests, des- 


.70 ‘ d -61 
.57 : -46 
5 : -52 
.18 . -27 





ignated as F, F,; and between the 
initial test and the second retest, desig- 
nated as F,:F,. These ratios are pre- 
sented in Table 39. 

It can be seen from Table 38 that the 
greatest improvement in adjustment 
made by the total group was made in the 
first interval; in most cases gain in the 
second interval was significant, but not 
as great as the initial change. Analysis 
of change within each group shows the 
same general tendency, except in social 
maturity for Groups II and III, where 
the second interval produced greater 
change than the first. Highest ratios were 
shown in change in intelligence and 
social maturity; but change in all three 


TABLE 39 


Critical ratios between test performance indices of intelligence, social maturity and neuroticism at 
enrollment and at the close of each retest interval during the in-school period, as measured 
by selected tests for Groups I, II, and III, and for the total group 








Greup I 
Test 


Group II 


Group III Total 





F3:F2 F3:Fi F2:Fi F3:F2 F3:Fi1 


F2:F1 F3:F2 F3:Fi F2:F1 F3:F2 





Stanford-Binet J 5.40 12.50 9.15 4.07 
Vineland 5.89 3.92 10.0 4.41 7.00 
Bernreuter BIN ; 2.36 9.69 6.23 3.02 
Pintner 15.31 10.00 11.11 


13.54 ‘ 4.45 . 14.4 8.13 
12.10 ‘ 4.63 : 9.3 8.6 
8.92 . 1.74 . 8.8 3.2 
20.9 ’ 11.8 4.11 14.2 
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TABLE 40 


Number of eer changing residence one, two, or three times 
uring first two evaluation periods 








Number of Group I 
Changes Boys Girls Total 






Group II Group III Total 
Total Boys Girls Total 








1 18 16 34 
2 4 4 8 
3 1 

Total 22 21 42 








14 1 1 2 50 
5 13 
1 1 

20 





of the areas was closely related. An 
interpretation of these statistical meas- 
ures, however, is dependent on the 
validity and reliability of the measures 
used to gather basic data. To the extent 
that the selected measures were invalid 
and/or unreliable, any statistical treat- 
ment of results must be fallible. 


HOME AND COMMUNITY BACKGROUNDS 
DURING THE IN-SCHOOL PERIOD 
Community socio-economic status. 
During the in-school period, some 
changes in the socio-economic status of 
the families of these pupils resulted from 
changes in residence and in economic 


TABLE 41 
Gross and net gain or loss of pupils by community 
areas affected by change in pupil residence 
during in-school period 








Community Gross Change Net Change 
Area Gain Loss Gain Loss 





4 1 1 
5 1 2 1 
8 2 2 
15 1 1 
19 2 1 i 
21 2 2 
22 3 5 2 
23 1 2 1 
24 11 7 4 
25 1 1 
27 1 1 
28 1 3 
29 1 1 
39 1 1 
43 1 1 
45 1 1 
46 1 1 
61 1 1 
68 2 2 
Total 28 28 14 14 








self-sufficiency status of the home. 

Of the entire 254 children, only 6, 
moved during this first 3 years, and of 
this number, only 28 moved away from 
their original community areas. The re- 
maining 36 changed residence only 
within the same community, moves which 
resulted in no change in community 
socio-economic ratings. 50 of the 6, 
moved only once in this 3 year period; 
13 moved twice; and the family of 1 pupil 
moved 3 times. Most changes of resi- 
dence occurred in Group I, where 43 
were made; only 2 were made in Group 
Ill. The scatter of these changes is given 
in Table 4o. 

The geographic configuration of the 
contributory district of pupils in this 
study (see Table 24) was affected but very 
little by these changes in residence dur- 
ing this 3-year interval. Some changes, 
however, were made in the number of 
children in the study from each of the 
community areas. This movement from 
and into areas is shown in Table 41. 

The greatest gross change occurred in 
community area number 24, which 
gained 11 pupils and lost 7. Of the total 
28 pupils who changed residence, 20 
moved into areas immediately adjacent 
to that of their original residence. 

In the 28 cases where moves were 
made, 10 moved to community areas of 
improved socio-economic status, 11 to 
areas of reduced status, and 7 moved to 
areas in which the status was the same as 
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that from which they moved. The degree 
of improvement or reduction incurred 
by these changes are given in Table 42, 
and the over-all change in numbers of 
pupils in community areas according to 
their economic classification are given 
in Table 43. 

Economic self-sufficiency status of fam- 
ily. While at time of entrance to the 
special centers 107 families of children 
in the study were receiving some degree 
of public assistance, by the end of the in- 
school period this number had dropped 
to a low of 19 families, or only 714%, 
as compared with the Original 42%. But 
the national economic setting of which 
this picture was but a fragment had also 
changed. By November of 1938, only 
1624% of the total population was re- 
ceiving economic relief of either a direct 
or indirect nature, as contrasted with 
20%, in 1935. At the same time that the 
relief population was being reduced, the 
percentage of unemployed increased 
slightly, from 36% in 1935 to 37% in 
1938. Therefore, the number in financial 
need who were not being helped by pub- 
lic assistance increased, as relief rolls 
were cut and unemployment increased. 
(46: 95-96) 

Some of this lag between eligibility 


TABLE 42 


Degree and direction of changes in socio-economic 
status incurred by changes in residence during 
first two evaluation periods 








Direction Number 





Next higher area 
Second higher area 
Third higher area 


Next lower area 
Second lower area 


Total improved status 
Total reduced status 
Total unchanged status 
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TABLE 43 


Total and net gains and losses of pupils in each 
socio-economic classification of community areas 








Area 
Classification 


Net 


Gain Change 


Loss 





Very low 1 11 1 

Low 6 0 
i 10 

0 2 

i 1 





for economic assistance and unemploy- 
ment of the principal wage earner of 
the family was ameliorated by the part- 
time earnings of a number of the boys 
and girls themselves, who were able to 
secure work in afternoons, evenings, and 
week-ends. While their earnings were 
small, they raised the absolute financial 
level of the home by the amount of these 
wages. In addition to this economic 
contribution to the home, their ability 
to get spare-time work and do a job 
well enough to merit pay and continu- 
ance of that employment, simple as it 
might be, increased their self-confidence 
and their own feeling of usefulness and 
of service to others. Most of their jobs 
were in domestic service work for the 
girls, or as helpers in service stations for 
the boys, The various kinds of part-time 
employment held by these children dur- 
ing the 3-year in-school period are de- 
tailed in Table 44. 

By the end of the in-school period, 
87 children, or about 34% of the entire 


TABLE 44 


Part-time positions held by eighty-seven children 
during the in-school period 








Position Number 





Domestic service 
Department store clerks 12 
Typists 
File clerks 
Nursery assistants 
Drug store clerks 
Service station attendants 
Total 
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group, held part-time positions, rang- 
ing in salary from $1.50 to $12 a week. 
The mean weekly wage for these spare. 
time jobs was $6.35, and the median 
duration was 2 years and 3 months. 

Physical defects. The educational pro- 
gram provided for clinical treatment of 
remediable physical defects. Of the 
physical defects recorded as present at 
entrance, all dental problems were 
treated at the free clinic maintained by 
the city public school system; all visually 
defective children were referred for cor- 
rection, and one received specialized 
surgery and post-surgical treatment for 
hyperopic astigmatism. Glandular treat- 
ment was made available to the 4 cases 
requiring it, but the malfunction was 
not corrected at the close of the in- 
school period. The correction of these 
defects improved the physical health of 
the children, and to the extent that 
health is a factor in adjustment and 
competency, thus influenced their 
changing behavior patterns. 


SUMMARY OF CHANGE DURING IN-SCHOOL 
PERIOD * 


The 3-year period of in-school attend- 
ance was marked by minor changes in 
socio-economic status of homes and 
communities, and in the health and 
social status of the family. However, 
changes in the home and community en- 
vironment were negligible, except for 
increased family income due in part to 
the part-time employment of the chil- 
dren while in school. 

During their period of participation 
in the experimental program of the spe- 
cial centers, improved personal adjust- 
ment was indicated by increased range 
and quality of leisure-time interests, im- 
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proved personal appearance, and rr. 
sponsibility for grooming. Likewise, an 
analysis of the methods used in meeting 
conflict situations showed a_ tendency 
toward more frequent use of direct re. 
sponse rather than the use of substitute 
mechanisms. Their activities indicated 
increased emancipation from home and 
family pressure, greater self-responsibil. 
ity, ability and willingness to serve in 
positions of usefulness to others, and 
growing ability to get and keep part 
time employment. Their social, or 
group, behavior showed increasing so. 
cial maturation and competency in ac 
tivities in which normal children of 
their age were expected to participate. 
In addition, they showed gain in aca. 
demic skill in the tool: subjects, with an 
average gain in composite achievement 
of g years and 8 months in the 3-year 
period. Gains in intelligence and ad. 
justment were also found on standard. 
ized measures of personal and _ social 
competency, and on clinical intelligence 
retests. 

Greatest gains occurred in the first 18 
months, but gains in the second interval 
were still significant. By the end of the 
in-school period a large percentage of 
the group were classifiable as of border. 
line intelligence, rather than feeble- 
minded; a smaller number had moved 
into the group classified as “dull”; and 
a few were placeable in the low-normal 
group. From their original status of ex- 
treme maladjustment, a large part of 
the group showed test performance 


equal to or better than that of average 
persons of their age group, and such 
test performance was accompanied by 
comparable achievement in academic 
and social activities. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ACADEMIC, VOCATIONAL, AND SOCIAL COMPETENCY 
IN THE PoOST-SCHOOL PERIOD 


HE Post school evaluation period 
‘Do that period following the ter- 
mination of special center attendance, 
and itself terminated by the closing date 
of the study.2® The term “post-school” 
was adopted thus arbitrarily, and, conse- 
quently, school enrollment voluntarily 
entered into the following withdrawal 
from the special centers, will be re- 
corded in the account of this period. 

The length of the post-school period 
varied with each of the groups included 
in the study. Group I extended over a 
five-year period; Group II, for four 
years; and Group III, one and a half 
vears.*° 

All children who participated in the 
study at its beginning were included in 
the follow-up investigation both during 
special center attendance, and in the 
post-school period. However, 14 months 
before the end of the study one girl 
moved to another city, and although 
correspondence with) her was main- 
tained, she could not be included in 
the final testing for her group.*? Of the 
16 boys who were in the armed services 
by the close of the study, 4 could not be 
tested at the last two intervals, and 6 oth- 
ers had to be omitted from the last inter- 
val alone, because they could not be back 
on leave during the time of the retests. 
Nine months before the termination 
date one of the boys*? was killed in 


* December, 1943. 
_" The post-school period for Group I dated 
from December, 1938; for Group II, from Decem- 
ber, 1939; and for Group III, June, 1942. 

“Group II, for which the final testing date 
was December, 1942. 

“From Group I, still reported as missing in 
action, in December, 1943, but official notice of 
his death received the following April, 1944. 
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action; and 2 years and 8 months be- 
fore the closing date, one of the girls** 
died of tuberculosis. 


FAMILY AND COMMUNITY BACKGROUNDS 
IN THE POST-SCHOOL PERIOD 

Community socio-economic _ status. 
During the post-school period, 123 per- 
sons changed residence from their homes 
at the close of the in-school period. This 
number included those who moved as 
part of a family unit with their par- 
ents, as well as those who changed resi- 
dence after marriage. Of this number, 
84 moved to new community areas, 
while the remaining 39 moved only 
within their original community. 

88 did not change residence during 
the entire period of the study. Of this 
group, 19 were from Group I; 35 from 
Group II; and 34 from Group III. 49 
of those children lived in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of one of the experi- 
mental centers. 8 of the group who did 
not change residence lived in areas rated 
as ““very low” in economic value; 20 were 
in “low” areas; 49 in middle class areas; 
5 in “high,” and 6 in “very high” areas. 

The increased number of changed 
residences did not materially affect the 
configuration of the original contribu- 
tory district of the study. However, 19 
areas were added, and 5 were eliminated 
by these changes. 

The net changes resulted in the ad- 
dition of 1 “low” area, 3 “middle-class” 
areas, and 3 “high” areas; and in the 
loss of 3 “very high” areas. Within indi- 
vidual community areas, the greatest net 
change was made in area number 24, 


*From Group I. 
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which lost 34 persons, or almost half of munity area number 24, the district jp 
its original 76. This community area held which were located Centers A and 8. 
within it the residences of over one- Of the 84 persons whose change in 
fourth of the pupils at the beginning of residence involved a change into an. 
the study, and was also the locale of both other community area, 58 moved to 
.? Centers A and B; however, it was a areas of higher economic status, 18 to 
“very low” area according to economic areas of reduced status, and in 8 cases 
classification, and movement away from _ the status remained unchanged. The de. 
this district at the close of the in-school grees of improvement or reduction re. 
sulting from changes of residence in the 


Tame 45 post-school period are summarized in 
Residence gains and losses according to economic Table 46. 
classification of community areas 














Of the 22 moves into a next higher 
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Rcubiedabe Gross Change| Net Change area, 15 were from “very low” to “low’ a 
Classification [G.3,-) Loss | Gain | Loss area; 4, from “low” to “middle-class”; 1, to 
from “middle-class” to “high”; and », “| 
: vary lew a " 8 - from “high” to “very high.” Of the 2; in 
Tt. Middle 20 1 19 | moves into a end higher area, 24 were “ 
High 5 4 we pie” mn be 
Very high 10 3 - from a “low” to a “middle-class” area, 
Totals 48 48 35 35 and 1 was from a “middle-class” to a et 
: é dl 
period may be explained partly by the “are inv cslong te pes n 
ib » £ famili h 3 Degree and direction of changes in socio-economic 
- ee See to move to homes in status incurred by changes in residence a 
better economic areas, when proximity in the post-school period “ 
to school was no longer an important aM 
denis 8 * Direction Number 
An analysis of the losses and gains to Next higher area 2! 
A y 2 8 . Second higher area 25 
areas in each of the economic classifi- Third higher area 5 ' 
cations is shown in Table 4p. Fourth higher area 6 ' 
a : Next lower area 19 
‘? The greatest losses were found in Second lower area 7 
those areas classified as “very low,” while Third lower area i 
the greatest gains were in the middle Total im roved status 58 
class areas. irty-f : sses Total reduce 18 
e Thirty : our of the total losses Total uathaneed r 
from the “very low” areas were from com- 






















TABLE 47 


Changes in residence in the post-school period according to economic 
classification of original and final community areas 



























Classification Final Residence Classification 
of Original Total 

Area Very Low Low | Middle High Very High 

Very low 1 15 24 3 6 49 

Low 5 1 4 2 12 

Middle 7 3 3 1 1 15 

High 1 | 1 2 4 

Very high 1 3 4 
Totals 14 19 32 5 14 84 
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TABLE 48 


Distribution of pupils according to the economic classification of 
their original and final residential community areas 











Number of 
Pupils 


Economic 


Percentage 
Classification 


of Total Group 





Original Final 


Very low 105 70 
Low 80 87 
Middle class 39 56 
High 8 9 
Very high 22 32 

Totals 254 254 


Original 




















“very high” area. 3 of the 5 moves into 
a grd higher area were from “very low” 
to “high” area; the other 2 were from 
“low” to “very high.” Of the 6 moves 
into a 4th higher area, all were from 
“very low” to “very high” areas. 

In moves which resulted in a lowered 
economic status, of the 10 cases in which 
changes of residence were made into the 
next lower area, 5 were from a “low” 
area, to a “very low;” 3 were a drop to 
“low” from the middle class districts; 1 
from “high” to “middle class;” and 1 
from “very high” to “high.” 

Of the 8 cases in which change in 
residence made no change in commu- 
nity economic status, as determined by 
the economic classification, 1 was “low,” 
4 were in “middle class” areas, and 3 
were in “very high” districts. The de- 
tail of these changes in community socio- 
economic status resulting from change 
of residence is presented in Table 47. 

From Table 47 it can be seen that al- 
most two-thirds of the changes were oc- 
casioned by the movements out of the 
areas Classified as “very low.” Greatest 
gains of individuals were made by mid- 
dle class areas. By the end of the post- 
school period, the “very low” areas had 
lost 35 pupils, the “low” areas had gained 
7, “middle-class” had gained 17, “high” 
areas had gained 1, and “very high” had 
gained 10 individuals. Thus, at the close 


of the study, the distribution of pupils 
according to the economic classification 
of their respective community areas was 
that given in Table 48, together with the 
comparative distribution at the begin- 
ning of the study. 
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ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION 
ACCORDING TO ORIGINAL 
RESIDENCE, 


ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION 
ACCORDING TO FINAL RES- 
\OENCE. 


Fic. 11. Distribution of pupils according to 
economic classification of areas of their original 
and final residence. 


In general the nature of the socio- 
economic distribution at the close of 
the study was very similar to that at the 
beginning. This is further illustrated 
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TABLE 49 


Distribution of pupils according to social classification on basis of delinquency of their 
original and final residential community areas 











a 


Number of 


Percentage 
Pupils 


Social of Total Group 


Classification one 


Original Final Original 
Very low 86 115 

25 28 

93 62 

34 33 

16 16 
254 254 














in the frequency polygon plotted in 
Figure 11. 

While the number of persons living in 
very low areas was cut by one-third by 


hand, only 16.3% lived in community 
areas that were rated above average, al- 
though of this percentage 12.8% were 
in the very highest levels, 


the end of the study, there were still 157 
individuals, or 61.7% of the total group, 


living in areas substandard in relation 
to economic classification. On the othe 


Change in residence also resulted in 
some change in the Distribution of stu- 
dents over community areas according 
to rates of deli 


delinquency in each of the 
areas represented, as shown in Table 49. 
All net gains resulting from these post- 
110 school moves were made by the areas 
having “low,” or “very. low” rates of 

we | delinquency; while net losses were sus- 
tained by areas where the rate was av- 
80 erage or high. By the close of the study, 
~ areas having very low rates had gained 
a net of 29 individuals; areas of low 

60 rates had gained 3; those of average 
50 rates had gaimed 1; and areas of very 
ao high rates gained 1 and lost 1, resulting 
in mo net change. Thus, by the end of 

30 the post-school period, more than half 
the entire group lived in community 
10 | areas in which the rate of delinquency 
was classified as “low” or “very low,” 

° VL- L M H vi but over 19% still lived im districts of 
SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION ‘high” or “very high” rate, where 1 out 
ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE of every 4 im the population had eithe: 

AT BEGINNING OF STUDY. a delinquent or criminal court record 
CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING In general, however, the distribution 

Tr ae on — AT CLOSE of homes according to-the social classifi- 

: cation as determined by rates of delin- 

social classification of their initial and final @U°RCY, did not differ greatly at the end 
residence. ~ the study from the distribution at the 
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veginning. The actual similarity can be 
seen in the frequency polygons in Figure 
12 based on data tabulated in Table 49. 

From both Figure 11 and Figure 12 
it is evident that while minor changes 
in residence occurred, the entire group 
was situated in much the same socio- 
economic home environment at the 
jose of the post-sschool period as had 
Fbeen the case at the beginning of spe- 
cial center attendance and at the close 
Sof the in-school period. 

Economic self-sufficiency status of 
family. The families of only 17 children 
received public assistance, at any time 
during the post-school period, and none 
were so dependent during the last year 
of the study. In those cases where the 
children in the study married and es- 
tablished themselves away from parental 
homes, there were no cases of economic 
dependence, 

In this post-school period, however, 
increase in economic self-sufficiency of 
these families was a part of an encom- 
passing national picture.** With the 
passage of the Burke-Wadsworth Con- 
scription Bill in 1940, employment be- 
gan to rise as part of the potential labor 
market was drained off for the year of 
training provided for in that bill. With 
the Selective Service Act, following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, the labor “surplus” was further 
cut down, while production activities 
received a sharp impetus as war needs 
took shape and made insistent inroads 
on the national industrial picture. As 
the war progressed, the economic setting 
reversed itself over the situation of 1935 
to 1938 yet, although by the terminal 


“The post-school period began January, 1939, 
for Group I; January, 1940, for Group II; and 
July, 1942, for Group Ill. It extended through 
December 31, 194. for all groups. 
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date of the study,*® unemployment re- 
lief was considered hardly more than a 
mythical figment, and “full employ- 
ment” was thought to be an actuality as 
well as a war slogan, unemployment 
benefits paid under provisions of the 
Social Security Act reached a national 
war-time high of over $5,000,000 for 
the month of December, 1943; and this 
sum represented the largest monthly 
payment since July of 1942, and the 
greatest increase over the immediately 
preceding months since the beginning 
of the war (32: 14). Thus, while the ap- 
parent picture of maximal employment 
for all pervaded the national economic 
setting at the close of the study, analysis 
of unemployment benefits paid at that 
date indicated a significant part of the 
national population were not economi- 
cally independent.” Against this na- 
tional picture of self-sufficiency, the full 
economic independence of the individ- 
uals in this study can best be evaluated.* 


EXPERIENTIAL ACTIVITIES 

During the period following special 
center attendance adjustment was eval- 
uated against the pragmatic criteria of 
the voluntary activities of the children 
as they grew to be youths and adults. 
Personal and social competency was re- 
flected in the nature and extent of in- 
terests and leisure-time activities, par- 
ticipation in neighborhood community 
activities, ability to make successful ad- 


* December, 1943. 

* Specific data for the metropolitan area in- 
cluded in this study were not available; only 
national figures had been reported. ? 

™ During the post-school period, the self-suf- 
ficiency status of these individuals and families 
changed from its position as an uncontrolled 
to a controlled environmental factor, since in 
that period the individuals in the study emerged 
from children, economically dependent on 
parents and family, to youth and adults, eco- 
nomically independent of any but their own re- 
sources. 
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justments in employment, and contribu- 
tions to family living. Academic com- 
petency was evidenced in voluntary con- 
tinuation of academic and/or vocational 
education, the quality of achievement in 
such continued education, the kinds of 
employment secured, the duration of 
jobs, and the regularity and amount of 
independent incomes. 

Leisure-time activities. In general, 
the leisure-time activities enjoyed by the 
group followed the pattern which had 
started formation while in attendance at 
the special center. The boys continued 
to be most interested in sports and crafts, 
while the favorite recreation of the girls 
was dancing, followed closely in pref- 
erence by playing musical instruments, 
and tap and acrobatic dancing. Read- 
ing continued to be a favorite pastime 
for both boys and girls. However, with 
the increase of emphasis on defense ac- 
tivities, leisure time itself was cut to a 
minimum as many of both boys and 
girls took on longer working hours, 


sometimes holding two positions with 


v 


different firms simultaneously. More 
and more of their spare time was de- 
voted to advanced training for defense 
work, to such community activities as 
bond drives, Red Cross service, and 
U.S.O. services. As the post-school period 
drew to a close, almost all time not given 
to school or employment was spent in 
such community war-time services. 
Voluntary education. Voluntary edu- 
cation, or any special training freely 
sought by the boys and girls in this 
study after special center attendance, 
was sighificant because of two factors: 


1. The desire of the student to continue 
further education after he had completed 
the legal requirement of the Compulsory 
School Act was considered to be evidence 
of his feeling of pleasure and satisfaction 
in his educational achievements and con- 
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fidence in his personal adjustments made 
in school situations. 

- Educational attendance beyond the legal 
requirements was itself assumed to be 
evidence of satisfactory achievement and 
adjustment in the school situation, since 
schools could refuse to permit such at. 
tendance if it were considered to be no 
longer profitable to the student, or if 
such attendance could be considered to 
be harmful to the progress of other stu- 
dents. 


Of the 254 children included in the 
study, 216, or 85%, continued volun. 
tary training beyond the compulsory 
school attendance requirements. The 
greater part of this group were those 
who, after graduation from the elemen- 
tary grades, continued on through regu- 
lar high school courses, and, in a few 
cases, into post-high school education. 
Most of the voluntary education re. 
ceived in the post-school period was ac 
quired in part-time attendance in eve- 
ning school sessions, and summer terms, 
since a large number of the students 
went into full-time employment either 
directly from the special centers, or very 
shortly thereafter. The kinds of volun- 
tary training, and the number receiving 
each, are shown in Table 50. 

Almost one-half of all the students com- 
pleted some high school work; 27.2% 
graduated from high school, and 
slightly more than 13% continued into 
post-high school education. The number 
of individuals attaining each of the first 
12 grades by the closing date of the 
study is given in Table 51. 

The biggest drop in school enrollment 
in this group of boys and girls took place 
between the 8th and gth grades, when 
70 discontinued further formal educa- 
tion. Many of these cases were boys and 
girls who completed 8th grade work, 
received their elementary certificate, 
(frequently while employed full-time 
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during the day), and who then took 
special trade or business “short courses,” 
also in the evenings, to prepare them for 
better positions. Almost all voluntary 
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percentage of these students who com- 
pleted 4 years of high school, in relation 
to the gross number who entered gth 
grade, compares favorably with the per- 


TABLE 50 


Kinds of voluntary training attained beyond compulsory 


school attendance 


requirements and number of students attaining each 











I 
Kind of Training 


II Ill 





G 





Prevocational (elementary level) 
Post-elementary vocational 
High school 
Post-high school 
Totals 








15 
2 
24 
5 
46 

















TABLE 51 


Number of students having completed each of the first twelve 
grades by the termination of the study 








Group 


School Year 





6 7 





I: Girls 
I 


: Boys 
I: Total 

II: Total 
III: Girls 
III: Boys 
Total Boys 
Total Girls 
Grand Total 














251 


38 
67 
105 
85 
19 
28 
95 
142 
237 


37 
64 


17 
27 
91 





























TABLE 52 


Comparative percentages of entering freshmen who graduated from four year high school courses, for 
experimental special center pupils and for total metropolitan area 








Percentage in Each Grade 





Greup 





Special Center Pupils 
Total Metropolitan Area 











education was characterized by a voca- 
tional objective. 

Of the 127 who began high school 
work, 61, or slightly more than one-half, 
completed a 4 year curriculum and re- 
ceived a high school certificate. Thus, 
about 26.3% of the total group included 
in the study completed high school. The 


centage of all entering freshmen who 
completed high school for the same total 
metropolitan area (28: 560). The respec- 
tive percentages are detailed in Table 52. 

Part of this perseverance toward the 
completion of high school curricula as 
evidenced by high percentages in Table 
52, was accounted for by the fact that a 
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relatively small number of the total 
original group elected to begin gth 
grade work. The small group who did 
so choose were highly selected by the 
very reason of this volitional factor. In 
addition, the pupils from the special 
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a continuation of leisure-time interes, 
activities developed and encouraged in 
the period of special center attendance, 
The training taken in specialized tech. 
nical fields was motivated by vocational 


opportunities for qualified defense 


TABLE 53 


Kinds of voluntary post-high school training attained, number of pupils 
attaining each, and mean duration in months for each 











Nature of Training 


Commercial 
Technical 
Musical, instrumental 
Musical, vocal 
Graphic arts 

Total 





Girls 


oO 


bdo 
| =—=ONnNwbd oo 





Number 


Duration in Months 





Total Range 





1 12-18 
1 6-12 
: 22-36 
24 

32 
3-36 
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| 
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TABLE 54 


Number in school attendance 


at termination of the study 





Full time 
High school 
Post-high school 
Part time 
High school 
Post-high school 
Totals 
High school 
Post-high school 
Grand Totals 


—_ 


| 


centers were oldér chronologically than 
the average high school student, and 
they were more socially mature, inas- 
much as most of them were employed 
and financially independent. 

Of the 34 students who continued 
into post-high school education, one-half 
were in technical training fields, and ap- 
proximately one-third were in commer- 
cial areas. The distribution of this later 
training and its duration are given in 
Table 53. 

Voluntary training in both the mu- 
sical and graphic arts in all six cases was 





Group 
— Total 


6 
4 
2 
45 
19 35 
3 10 


19 39 
3 12 
22 51 








workers. Included in these fields were 
courses in electrical theory and equip- 
ment construction. 

While the average length of post-high 
school training was slightly more than 
one year in length, it ranged from three 
months to three years, and at the close 
of the study 12 of the 34 were still so 
enrolled. Thus the true average dura- 
tion was probably in excess of the mean 
duration here found. At the conclusion 
of the study 51 individuals were still in 
school attendance, in either full or part- 
time, as shown in Table 54. 
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Inasmuch as gg were still in high 
school attendance (either full or part 
time), the totals given in Table 50 can 
be considered as the minimum school 
levels completed by the individuals in- 
cuded in this study. While continuance 
in attendance does not constitute evi- 
dence of completion of high school re- 
quirements, or of any specific grade 
level, it does offer an additional number 
of potential high school graduates and 
post-high school students. 

Employment. In addition to the rec- 
ord of educational activities, another 
evidence of change in behavior can be 
found in the employment experiences 
of these boys and girls in the post-school 
period. An analysis of the employment 
success of both boys and girls during the 
post-school period, during which they 
were available for employment, showed 
iz girls, or about 8% of all girls in the 
study, were not employed at any time 
during the post-school period. 2 of these 
were in full time school attendance, at 
the close of the study; 1 died while still 
in a full time educational program; 
while the remaining g had married at 
the conclusion of their voluntary con- 
tinuance of educational training, and 
had given their full attention to home- 
making. 

Of the boys, all but 7, or 6.8% of the 
total boys represented, were employed 
during their employable period. Of 
these 7 boys, 1 had been inducted into 
the armed services before graduation 
from high school, where he was in full 
time attendance; 1 had enlisted in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force before high 
school graduation; 4 were still in full 
time educational programs, 2 in high 
school and 2 in post-high school; and 1 
had never been employed, nor had he 
continued extended voluntary training. 

Thus, of the total 254 individuals in 
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the investigation, only 19, or 7.5%, re 
mained unemployed during the post 
school period, The other 92.5% were 
employed full time for an average of 
4.2 years of the total post-school period. 
Turnover was slight; the average num- 
ber of jobs held in the entire period was 
1.7. 

‘ For classification purposes, the kinds 
of jobs held were catalogued as un- 
skilled, semi-skilled, skilled, clerical, 
managerial, and professional. In the 
unskilled group were included those oc- 
cupations requiring no previous train- 
ing in necessary motor skills, no high 
degree of discrimination or judgment on 
the part of the worker, and no complex 
relationships with other workers. In the 
semi-skilled group were included those 
requiring some specific motor skills or 
learned mechanical techniques; some de- 
gree of critical evaluation of the finished 
product, or crude discriminative judg- 
ment; and a ¢loser relationship with 
other peple-in the work situation than 
was required of those in the unskilled 
group. In the skilled group were in- 
cluded occupations which demanded a 
high degree of motor skills or mechani- 
cal technique; precision in finished 
products, or close relationship with 
other workers and with the public. Cleri- 
cal occupations included those in busi- 
ness or distributive fields, and manager- 
ial or supervisory positions were those 
in which were required responsibility 
for other workers, or for the inspection 
of finished products. 

In the unskilled occupations, the girls 
were employed in housework, as ma- 
chine operators in factories, as packers, 
and as demonstrators of commercial 
products; boys were found in such oc- 
cupations as truck drivers, machine op- 
erators and general factory work, serv- 
ice station attendants, bus boys, dairy 
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assistants, railroad car checkers, canvas- 
sers, elevator operators, and 
ushers. 

In the semi-skilled area, girls worked 
as bookbinders, manglers, waitresses, 
and as tailors, or in millinery work; boys 
held such jobs as utility meter readers, 
service repair men, telephone linemen, 
auto mechanic repairs, and as waiters and 
tailors. 

Skilled work for the girls included 


theater 


TABLE 55 


Skill classification of occupations held by 95 boys 
and 142 girls in the post-school period 








Classification | Boys | Girls 


| Total 





Unskilled 43 48 | 91 
Semi-skilled 32 Kael ee 
Skilled 26 29 | 55 
Clerical 32 91 
Professional 2 6 

Total 135 305 





assembly line inspection, welding, blue- 
print checking, and parachute making. 
The boys were employed as plastic mold- 
ers, frame makers, nursery men, pattern 
makers, linotype operators, welders, 
blueprint etchers, bakers, and assembly 
line inspection. 

Clerical workers among the girls were 
sales clerks, general office workers, dicta- 
phone operators, secretarial workers, 
switchboard operators, stock clerks, 
mailing clerks, and general typists. ‘The 
boys in clerical work were found also to 
be employed as stock clerks and in gen- 
eral office work; as sales clerks and de- 
partment cashiers, in general clerical 
work, and as department managers. 

Professional workers among the girls 
included a beauty operator, a private 
music and dancing teacher, a music and 
dance performer, a reference librarian, 
and a nurse. The boys were represented 
in the professional areas by two commer- 
cial artists. 
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During the post-school period the 254 
persons held a total of 309 jobs, of 
which 29.4% were in unskilled occupa. 
tions, and another 20% in semi-skilled. 
Table 55 shows the distribution of all 
occupations held in the post-school pe. 
riod, according to the skill classification, 

From the above table it can be seen 
that both boys and girls found employ. 
ment in similar occupational areas, with 
the exception of clerical positions, in 
which many more girls than boys found 
work. Two-thirds of all employment was 
in industry, in unskilled, semi-skilled, 
or skilled occupations, yet only 49.4% 
was in unskilled or semi-skilled work. 
Part of the employment in skilled oc- 
cupations was due to the increased need 
for such labor in war industries, a need 
which became more acute from 194! 
until the end of the study. An analysis 
of occupations in which these individu- 
als were employed at the close of the 
study indicated the distribution of oc- 
cupations listed in Table 56. 

According to this table, 40.7% of the 


TABLE 56 


Skill classification of occupations held by 81 boys 
and 132 girls at close of the study 








Girls 
Unskilled 13 18 31 
Semi-skilled 20 26 
Skilled 23 38 
Clerical 25 50 

Total 81 132 


Boys Total 














81 boys employed in civilian\jobs at the 
close of the study, were in unskilled or 
semi-skilled occupations, while 27.1% 
were in skilled occupations, and another 
30.8%, were in clerical jobs. Of the girls, 
only 33.3% were in unskilled or semi- 
skilled occupations at the close of the 
study, 28.7% were in skilled work, and 
35.6% were in clerical work, Thus, the 
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final employment for both boys and girls 
was found to be distributed among the 
5 skill classifications as follows: un- 
skilled and semi-skilled, 36.1%; skilled, 
28.1%; and clerical, 35.6%. 

The unskilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers which comprised the 36.1% at the 
termination date were distributed 
among jobs as shown in Table 57. 

The largest single group of occupa- 
tions represented by the unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers at the close of the 
study was that including mechanical re- 
pairs and services which were repre- 
sented by 31.5% of the total number of 
final employments. This block, however, 
was composed entirely of boys, and 
these represented 53.4% of all boys’ jobs. 
Another block of occupations was that 
of factory machine operators, varying in 
complexity of motor skills involved, but 
requiring only routine operations. This 
kind of employment accounted for 
24.6% of all the final jobs held. 

The skilled occupations in which 
28.1% of all final employment was held, 
are detailed in Table 58. 

In those occupations in which both 
boys and girls were employed, there was 
a slightly larger number of girls in com- 
parison with boys in final employment. 
However, the total percentage of boys in 
skilled trades was 27.1 at the termina- 
tion of the investigation, as compared 
with 28.7 of the girls so employeu. 

The 26.3% who were in clerical oc- 
cupations at the end of the study were 
distributed as shown in Table 59. 

70.8% of all persons in clerical work 
were employed as general office workers, 
mail clerks, and sales clerks. The num- 
ber of girls in clerical work was approxi- 
mately twice the number of boys; the per- 
centage of girls so employed was 35.6; 
of boys, go.8. 

Of the 4 in professional services at 
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the termination of the study, one boy 
was in commercial art, one girl was in 
nursing, one in entertainment as a mem- 


TABLE 57 


Distribution of final jobs in unskilled 
and semi-skilled occupations 








Occupation Boys | Girls | Total 





Power machine operator 6 12 18 
Tailoring 12 
Service repairman 
Truck driver 
Shipping clerk 
Railroad car checker 
Frame trimmer 
Demonstrator 
Meter reader 
Loom repairman 
Waiter 
Telephone lineman 
Gas station attendant 
Total 
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TABLE 58 
Distribution of final jobs in skilled occupations 








Occupations Boys | Girls | Total 





Assembly inspection 
Welding 
Blueprint checking 
Blueprint etching 
Linotyping 
Pattern making 
Plastic molding 
Woodworking 

Total 


8 13 
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TABLE 59 
Distribution of -final jobs in clerical occupations 








Occupations Boys | Girls | Total 





General clerical 10 18 28 
Retail sales 8 15 23 
Secretarial 0 6 6 
Filing 0 4 
Dictaphone transcription 3 3 
Switchboard operator 3 3 

Total 22 45 67 














ber of a traveling stock company, and 
one was a beauty operator. 

Nine of the girls and seven of the boys 
were in managerial or supervisory posi- 
tions in industry, where they had respon- 
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sibility for other workers. Another 14 
were in inspection duties, where the pre- 
cision of finished products was their re- 
sponsibility. In addition, 1 boy was assist- 
ant manager of a floral shop. 

The mean duration for all jobs held 
by the girls in the post-school period was 
3 years and 6 months; for the boys, 2 
years and 10 months. The accuracy of 
these figures was limited by the fact that 
86.8% of the girls, and 79.4% of the 


TABLE 60 


Occupational status of all persons in total 
experimental group at close of study 





Occupational Status Boys | Girls 





Employed | 81 
Military service 15 
In school (full time) 4 
Married (not employed) 0 
Idle (permanently) 1 
Idle (temporarily) | 0 
Deceased 

Totals 
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boys, were still employed at the close 
of the study. Thus, for these 83.8% of 
the group, the time recorded as duration 
of employment was limited by the ter- 
minal date of the study rather than by 
their release from employment. At the 
close of the study, the girls were found 
to have been in/their final job a mean 
period of 3 years and 3 months; the boys, 
1 year and g months. These figures, like- 
wise, were limited by the closing date of 
the investigation. 

The length of employment of the boys 
in the total post-school period, and also 
the length of final employment, was af- 
fected by the entrance of 16 into the 
armed services. At the close of the study, 
15 of these boys were still in service, 
having served from 3 months to 2 years; 
the average service period was 8 
months.** One of the boys was reported as 


missing in action g months betore the 
close of the study, after serving 1 year 
and g months, 1 year of which was with 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Through the co-operation of the s0- 
cial service agency charged with the re. 
sponsibility of counselling in cases of 
maladjustment in the army, these cases 
were cleared for reports of such conflicts, 
of which none were on record, The ab- 
sence of such a reported contact by this 
agency, and the continuation of these 
soldiers in service, was accepted as evi. 
dence of satisfactory emotional adjust- 
ment and performance of duty in mili- 
tary life. Beyond this, the presentation 
of the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Air Medal to the mother of the Air 
Force Lieutenant then missing in action, 
and the attainment of 2 soldiers to the 
rank of sergeant and g to first lieuten- 
ant, were taken as further evidence ol 
success in these individual cases. 

For the total post-school period, the 
girls earned a weekly salary ranging 
from $10 to $64, with a mean of $23.50; 
for the boys, the range was from $6 to 
$84, with a mean salary of $32. At the 
close of the study, the girls were earning 
a mean salary of $27 per week, with a 
range from $10 to $60. The mean sal- 
ary of the boys was $28, with a range 
from $13 to $84. By the end of the study 
the median salary for the total group 
was $32.07. 

At the termination of the study, the 
occupational status of the entire group 
was as given in Table 60. 

At the closing date all but 24 of the 
jotal original group were gainfully em- 
/ployed either in industry or in military 
service. Of the 24 classified as “unem- 
ployed,” 6 were in full-time school at- 





since these boys were still in service on December 


* Limited also by the termination of the study,31, 1943. 
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tendance; g were girls who had married 
and were maintaining financially self- 
suficient families on their husbands’ 
salaries; 8 were temporarily idle, being 
unemployed at the closing date of the 
study, but previously employed for 80% 
or more of the timé they were available 
for employment; and 1 was classified as 
permanently idle, having never been 
employed since leaving school, 

In addition to the educational and 
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behavioral and psychiatric clinics; spe- 
cial schools and institutions; and courts. 
The contacts of these agencies in the 
post-school period with the persons in 
the experimental group are given in 
Table 61. 

Of the total 254 pupils, 24, or 9.4%, 
had some contact with social services 
agencies for help in a problem of per- 
sonal or community adjustment. How- 
ever, the 16 clients of advisory, protec- 


TABLE 61 
Contacts with social agencies during the total post-school period 








Types of agencies 


Groups 





II 





Advisory and protective 
Welfare and dependency 
Medical clinics and hospitals 
Behavior and psychiatric clinics 
Special schools and institutions 
Courts 

Totals 

















employment activities in which these 
boys and girls participated, a study of 
their social adjustment in the family and 
community was desired. Part of this ad- 
justment was evidenced by the account 
of personal interests and leisure-time ac- 
tivities in which these people partici- 
pated, and the civic and community 
responsibilities which they shared. 
These activities have been presented in 
the first part of this chapter, in relation 
to their personal behavior. 

Besides these positive evidences of ex- 
panded personal and social interests, an- 
other kind of information regarding so- 
cial adjustment is found in the contacts 
of these individuals with social agencies 
in the post-school period. To present 
these data, the same classification of wel- 
fare services has been used that was used 
earlier (Chapter III): advisory and pro- 
lective agencies, welfare and dependency 
agencies; medical clinics and hospitals; 


tive, welfare, and dependence agencies 
were the families of the pupils in this 
study, rather than the students them- 
selves. As the boys and girls in this study 
married and established homes of their 
own, none were in need of financial 
assistance. 

Fifteen of the girls and g of the boys) 
were married at the close of the study, 
and were maintaining financially inde- 
pendent family units, Six of the girls 
continued working after marriage; in 
the other cases the sustaining family in- 
come was that earned by the husband. 
There was only one inter-marriage be- 
tween persons in the study. 

The median age at marriage for the 
15 girls was 19 years and 6 months, al- 
though 2 were married between 1614 
and 17 years of age. Eleven of the mar- 
riages resulted in children. By the end 
of the study 4 families had 1 child each; 
6 had 2 children; and 1 had g. The ages 
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of these children ranged from 4 months 
to 4 years of age. Mental examinations 
were not made of the children as a part 
of this study, but the hospitals and wel- 
fare clinics in which they received treat- 
ment reported all to be in good physi- 
cal condition, and, to all appearances, 
‘normal mentally. There had not yet ap- 
peared any deviations in their develop- 
mental history. However, such data are 
incomplete and unstandardized, and, 
therefore, cannot serve as a basis for 
judgment. These married couples were 
well adjusted to themselves and to the 
community, judging by the absence of 
recorded conflict between these family 
units and the social service agencies in 
the community. 

Two of the girls bore children out of 
wedlock, 1 of whom married the child’s 
father after the birth. The other con- 
tinued to live in her parental home, and 


assumed financial responsibility for the 
child, while her mother assisted her in 
its care. 


134 girls and 98 boys were still single. 
They participated in heterosexual social 
"activities; and 67 of the girls were en- 
-gaged, and planning on marriage after 
the war. They were reported by their 
recreational leaders to be well adjusted 
to their community, over 46% of the 
group being rated as “excellent” by these 
leaders, and another 45% as “good.” 
Only 14% were thus rated as “poor.” 

Objective measures of adjustment. 
As in the in-school period, measures of 
personal, social, and intellectual be- 
havior were taken at 18 month inter- 
vals, and these objective results from in- 
terval to interval were considered in addi- 
tion to experiential activities in determin- 
ing the degree of adjustment attained. 
The same testing schedule used in the in- 
school period was continued into the 
post-school period, without 


interrup- 


tion. The grd retests were given 1, 
years after the end retests, which had 
marked the close of the period of special 
center attendance. 

There were 3 post-school retests for 
Group I, 2g for Group II, and 1 fo 
Group III. Thus, the final testings for 
Group I were taken 414 years after 
special center withdrawal, and 714 years 
after special center enrollment. For 
Group II, the final testings were taken 
3 years after special center withdrawal, 
and 6 years after special center enroll- 
ment. For Group III, final testings were 
made 114 years after special center with- 
drawal, or 414 years after special center 
enrollment. Thus, 4 successive testing 
are available for the entire 254 individ- 
uals; 5 are available for 295,°* and 6 are 
available for 100 individuals.* 

The results of the 1st post-school test- 
ing indicated personal _ adjustment 
slightly above the average for their age 
group, but also slightly below the group 
measure obtained at the close of the in- 
school period. This trend downward ” 
was a marked one by the 5th interval, but 
by the next interval the direction had 
changed sharply upward again, so that 
the 100 who had 6 testings showed a 
high final post-school measure. Com- 
pared with norms for individuals of the 
same age, the mean raw scores on the 
Bernreuter BiN schedule for the 254 in- 
dividuals tested at the 4th interval was 
equivalent to the 41st percentile; for the 
195 tested at the 5th interval the mean 
score equalled the 56th percentile; for 
the 100 who were tested at the 6th in- 
terval, the mean score was equivalent to 


* Two were missing from Group II at the final 
test: 1 had moved to another city; the othe 
was deceased. In addition, 4 boys from Group ! 
were in service at the 5th test interval. 

“10 additional boys were unavailable by the 
6th interval because they were in the armed 
services. 
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Ly ee ai the 13th percentile.** Mean scores and 
had i i lc their sigmas, and national percentiles 
corresponding to the respective mean 
scores at each interval, are listed in Table 
62. 

Although at the beginning of t 
study the girls showed a higher degree of 
maladjustment than did the boys, by the 
end of the study the direction of the 
difference had changed, so that while \ 
both boys and girls evidenced a very low | 
degree, of the 2 the boys were higher,_\ 
Thus, the greatest_change in reduction 
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44 
11 
21 
58 
44 
60 
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TABLE 63 


Change in numbers of persons in each decile 
classification at each test interval, according to 
adult norms for Bernreuter personality inventory 


Sigma 
81.9 
28.6 


39.4 
31.3 
31.9 
30.2 
30.8 








Per- 
Decile} centile 
Range 


Mean 
— 85.7 
—129.1 
—101.5 
— 12.6 

= 





— 85.7 
— 48.7 
— 61.7 


| test- 
ment 


0- 9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 
80-89 
90-99 

0-99 


$2n5eSS- of personal maladjustment in the post- 

school period continued to be made by 
the girls, as had“been noted in the in- 
school period. By the 4th retest, the total 
group had dropped from the original 
percentile rank of 76, to a mean rank of 
41. 

To show the transition within the 
group from the original to the final post- 
school rankings, Table 63 has been pre- 
pared to show at each test interval the 
frequencies within each decile classifica- 
tion, based on the norms for adult men 
and women for the Bernreuter test. 
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TABLE 62 
Range 
—284:254 
—284:254 

—121 
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Means, sigmas, and corresponding national percentiles of Bernreuter B1N scores at each retest interval 
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I: Boys 
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I: Total 
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: Boys 
III: Girls 
III: Total 


“ High percentile ranks (and large raw scores) 
by the on the Bernreuter BiN schedule are said to be 
armed indications of extreme behavior deviation. 


Total Boys 


Total Girls 
Grand Total 
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The movement toward a _ predomi- 
nance of scores in the lower deciles, 
noted in the in-school period, continued 
to an even greater degree in the post- 
school period. For the total group tested 
at the 4th interval, 31 were found to 
rank in the lowest 3 deciles, and slightly 
more than one-half in the lowest 5 deciles. 
Since high rankings are said to be indica- 
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Results of the Willoughby Scales 
showed tendencies in emotional matur. 
ity to be similar to those evidenced by 
the Bernreuter Inventory. Percentile 
ranks for mean scores ranged from 26 at | 
interval 4, to 37 at interval 5, and to 48 
at the close of the 6th interval. Mean 
scores for each of the sub-groups are pre. 
sented in Table 64. 


9 10 (DECILES) 


Fic. 13. Change in decile classification frequencies on successive retests on the 
Bernreuter BiN Scale during the post-school period. 


tive of severe aberration, the tendency 
downward to the lower deciles at the 
4th, 5th, and 6th test intervals evidenced 
gradual growth toward desirable degrees 
of personality integration. This constant 
trend toward a lower central tendency 
is shown in Figure 13. 

A comparison of Figures 10 and 13 
shows the nature of change in this area 
in the post-school period to be essentially 
the same as that which occurred in the 
first 3 intervals, during special center at- 
tendance. While at the close of the in- 
school period 37% ranked in the first 4 
deciles, by the close of the post-school 
period 79% ranked in the first 2 deciles, 
with only 8% above the fourth. 


A comparison of Table 64 with per- 
centile rank at entrance according to the 
same scale shows an increase for the total 
group from the end percentile at en- 
trance, to the 48th at the close of the post- 
school period. Thus, in- the area of 
growth in emotional maturity, the group 
moved from the most extreme inferior 
deviate behavior at entrance to a posi- 
tion of “average behavior,” comparable 
to that of 50% of adults, 

General social maturity, as measured 
by the Vineland Scale, also continued to 
improve, according to test results. At the 
close of the in-school period, the mean 
social quotient for the group was 91.8; 
by the conclusion of the study, it had 
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risen to 107.2. The data for each of the 
groups as well as for the total group, are 
shown in Table 65. 

From the above table it can also be 
seen that the mean quotient for the total 
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Group I was still improving; Group II 
was again improving, after its drop in 
the 4th interval; and, inasmuch as the 
4th test interval marked the close of the 
study for Group III, that group had 


TABLE 64 
Means, sigmas, range of scores, and equivalent national percentiles 


according to adult norms of 


illoughby scale at 


each retest in the post-school period 








F, (N-254) 


F; (N-195) Fy (N-100) 





Group Per- 


Mean Sigma comaite 


, Per- Per- 
Mean Sigma centile Mean Sigma contile 
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: Girls 

: Total 

: Total 

: Boys 

: Girls 

: Total 
Total Boys 
Total Girls 
Grand Total 
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TABLE 65 


Changes in social maturity as measured by chan 


s in Vineland social quotients 


at the close of each retest interval in the post-school period 








F, (N-254) 
Group N 





Fs (N-195) 


F, (N-100) 





Range Mean Sigma 


Range Mean Sigma Range Mean Sigma 





57-127 
54-139 
54-139 
47-112 
69-110 
41-103 
41-110 
57-127 
41-139 
41-139 


92.3 
100.0 
95.1 


15.3 
14.9 
15.1 
16.3 
14.7 
14.8 
14.7 
15.0 
15.4 
15.3 


: Boys 

: Girls 

: Total 

: Total 

: Boys 

: Girls 

: Total 
Total Boys 
Total Girls 
Grand Total 
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40-145 
79-135 
50-145 
47-135 


55-135 
81-151 
55-151 


103.8 15.1 
113.3 14.9 
107.2 14.9 


93.8 
106.2 
101.5 

84.8 


15.5 
14.7 
15.2 
15.9 


15.1 
14.9 
14.9 


40-145 
47-145 
47-145 


98.8 
93.6 


55-135 
81-151 
55-151 


103.8 
113.3 
107 .2 





group for interval 4 was below that of 
the whole group at the close of the in- 
School period. Although in this 4th in- 
terval, which was the first of the post- 
school period, Group I showed increase 
over the testing at interval 3 (the close 
of the special center attendance), both 
Groups II and HII showed decrease. 
However, by retest interval 5, Group II 
had risen again, although it had still not 
reached the social maturity level in- 
dicated at the close of the in-school 
period. Thus, at the close of the study, 


dropped in the last interval, although 
it still showed marked improvement over 
its status at entrance. All groups and 
sub-groups showed a gain at the close of 
the study over their original social quo- 
tients; all but Group III were continu- 
ing to improve at the last test interval. 

Interval 4 marked the close of the first 
period during which the status of many 
of these individuals was moving toward 
a greater degree of personal independ- 
ence than they had ever achieved before; 
toward which they had had opportunity 
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to strive. The choice between continued 
voluntary education or full-time employ- 
ment; the responsibility of leisure-time 
pursuits; the achieving of legal matur- 
ity; the expansion of social and sexual 
intercsts and the personal responsibility 
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for Group III; test interval 5, for Group 
II; and only Group I was given 6 test. 
ings. Thus, final post-school adjustment 
for Group III was measured by a gross 
raw score of 385.3 (of a maximum possi. 
ble 600) at the close of 114 years after 


for emotional maturity, all of these were 
maturation factors operating in this 4th 


leaving the special centers. Group 1; 
showed a gross score of 448.4 (also out of 


TABLE 66 


Changes in social adjustment in the post-school period, as measured by changes in raw 
scores on the Detroit adjustment inventory at each retest interval 








F, (N-254 } 


Fs; (N-195) 


F, (N-100) 
Group N or : —— 
Range Mean Sigma 
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II: Total 
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interval more significantly than in the 
previous intervals because of the physi- 
cal (and chronological) growth and de- 
velopment of the individuals. 
Throughout the post-school period, 
improvement in general social adjust- 
ment was evidenced by the increase in 
the total scores on the Detroit Adjust- 
ment Inventory. While this inventory is 
primarily diagnostic, and no normative 
values are available for comparison with 
accepted standards, some idea of im- 
proved adjustment can be seen from the 
gain in raw score, alone, within the 
minimum score of 120, and the maxi- 
mum of 600. From a mean raw score of 
162 at entrance, the group mean rose to 
438.8 at the close of the study. The dis- 
tribution of the significant measures for 
each of the groups is shown in Table 66. 
As in the analysis of other tests, it 
must be remembered that test interval 
4 was the close of the post-school period, 





a possible 600) after a 3 year post-school 
period. And at the close of the 6th in- 
terval, the end of 414 years in the post- 
school period, Group I showed a gross 
score of 438.8 points. 

Changes in intelligence quotients also 
continued to be made in the post-school 
period, as found by the periodic retests. 
Continuous and consistent gain was evi- 
denced by each group. By the close of 
the study, the intelligence quotients of 
none of the individuals were below 50, 
and 60% were classifiable in the low or 
high normal range, with 1Q’s between 
go and 110. The gradual emergence of 
these individuals from one classification 
group into the next is shown in Table 
67. 

By the 4th test interval, 81.6% of all 
individuals in the study could no longer 
be classified as feebleminded, and of this 
group, 16% were in the normal range of 
intelligence, and 35.2% were classifiable 
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as “dull,” with I1Q’s in the 80’s. By the 
sth interval, of the 195 for whom that in- 
terval marked’ a post-school period of 
3 years, 33.8% were in the normal range, 
and another 30.6% were in the “dull” 
classification. Of the 100 who were 
studied for a 44% year post-school period, 
59.7% were in the normal range by the 


tween 50 and 57, and none were below 
that level. At the other end of the scale, 
86.4% ranked in the “dull” or “normal” 
levels. Only 7.2% of the group remained 
as “feebleminded” at the close of the 
study. The change in IQ’s for each of the 
groups are presented in Table 68. 

At the close of the 4th interval, or 414 


TABLE 67 
Change in numbers of persons in each of Terman’s groups at each test interval 
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Idiot 0-24 
Imbecile 25-49 
Low Moron 50-57 
Middle Moron 58-62 
High Moron 63-69 
Borderline 70-79 
Dull 80-89 
Low Normal 90-99 
High Normal 100-110 
Total 0-110 
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TABLE 68 


Changes in intelligence as measured by changes in Stanford-Binet IQ’s 
at each retest interval in the post-school period 
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Group 


Range M_ Sigma 


Range M Sigma Range 





: Boys 44-95 
: Girls 40-95 
: Total 40-95 
: Total 57-101 
: Boys 61-102 
: Girls 53-101 
: Total 53-102 
Total Boys 44-102 
Total Girls 40-101 
Total 254 40-102 
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end of the 6th test interval, while an 
additional 296.7% were in the “dull” 
group. 

Although at the beginning of the 
study over 53% of the persons included 
were found to be in the “imbecile” or 
“low moron” classification, on the basis 
of intelligence, by the close of the study, 
only 2.7% were found to have 1Q’s be- 


years after enrollment in the special 
centers, 48% had shown gains of 30 or 
more IQ points; 13.9% gained 40 or 
more points; and 4% gained 50 or more 
points. Of the 195 retested at the end of 
6 years, 57.2% showed a gain in IQ in ex- 
cess of go points; 27.1% gained more 
than 40 points; and 7.5% had gained 
more than 50 points. At. the end of 714 
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years, of the 100 retested at that interval, 
80.7% exceeded a gain of 30 IQ points; 
59-46% exceeded a gain of 40 points; and 
29.3% reached or exceeded a gain of 50 
points, The mean overall gain in IQ for 
the entire group was 40.7 points at the 
close of the study. In Table 69 are de- 
tailed the range and mean change for 
each group at the g retest intervals, each 
of which marked the final testing for one 
of the groups under study, in compari- 
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In the measures of adjustment de 
tailed above, absolute differences oj 
varying degrees are apparent between 
groups within the study, and between 
the total group of boys as compared with 
girls, To show the significance of these 
differences, critical ratios between the 
groups at each post-school interval are 
presented in Table 7o. 

From the above table it can be seep 
that the boys differed very widely from 


TABLE 69 


Over-all change in IQ at each post-school retest interval 








Group 





I: Boys 
I: Girls 
I: Total 
II: Total 
III: Boys 
III: Girls 
III: Total 
Total Boys 
Total Girls 
Grand Total 


—2:5 
—2:4: 
—3:5 
—3:§ 





=. 
a 
5.4 
2 
+ 
.6 
.0 
3.5 





son with test performance at the begin- 
ning of the study. 

The above table shows the continuous 
positive change for Groups II and I as 
study of them was carried through ad- 
ditional 5th and 6th retest intervals, re- 
spectively. It also shows the comparable 
mean change for all groups in the study 
at any of the 3 post-school periods. The 
range of points of over-all change for 
the entire study was from a drop of 4 
points to a maximum positive change of 
71 points. 


Three persons showed an _ over-all 


drop in IQ in the study, in compari- 


son with their initial test performance. 
Of these 3, 1 dropped 1 point; 1 dropped 
3 points; and 1 dropped 4 points. There 
was no IQ loss in excess of 4 points. 
Moreover, only 8 persons showed an 
over-all gain of less than 10 points, 





Fs (195) | 


F, (N-100) 


Range Range | 





—4:64 


36.7 
27.5 


7:62 
—3:50 
— 3:62 
—4:64 


—1:71 
3:59 
—1:71 


7:62 
—4:64 


—1:71 
3:59 
—1:71 





33. 
40. 





the girls in personal and social adjust- 
ment at interval 4, but converged toward 
similarity at interval 5. By the close of 
the study, however, there was again ex- 
treme variance between boys and girls. 
In intelligence, no significant difference 
was found between the boys and the 
girls in the study until the close of the 
study, when an absolute difference of 
61% points was noted between the mean 
IQ for the boys as compared with the 
girls. 

Between groups within. the study, 
there was very little similarity in degree 
of adjustment according to objective 
measures by the close of any one post: 
school interval. This wide variance be- 
tween groups within the study is in 
marked contrast to the close similarity 
between these groups in each of these 
areas at entrance (see Table 38) where 
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TABLE 70 


Critical ratios of measures of adjustment between Groups I, II, and III, and between 
total boys and total girls as measured by selected tests at each retest 


interval in the er aid 











Test I:Il 





II :1il Boys: Girls 








(a) Retest Interval "ite 





Stanford-Binet 

Vineland 

Detroit Adjustment 

Bernreuter 

Willoughby Emotionality : 














Stanford Binet 

Vineland 

Detroit Adjustment 
Bernreuter BiN 
Willoughby Emotionality 











Stanford-Binet 

Vineland 

Detroit Adjustment 
Bernreuter NyB 
Willoughby Emotionality 





©) Retest Interval Fe 








Critical ratios between test performance indices of adjustment at the close of each retest 
interval in the post-school period, as measured by selected tests for 








Groups I, II, and III, and for the total group 








F;: F; L Fy: Fr. 


sal Group II 





oy a Ill 1 Total 
F;: F, F,:F, RK 





Stanford- 

Binet j 4. 5.66 
Vineland ‘ j 2.77 
Bernreuter : e 5.43 
Willoughby : : 3.59 
Detroit ; 10.50 











* Change in direction. 


the difference in performance was very 
small, except between Groups I and II, 
on the Bernreuter schedule; and_be- 
tween Groups II and III on the Pintner 
and Willoughby Emotional Maturity 
Scales. However, it must be reiterated 
that these statistical measures are fallible 
to the extent of unreliability or invalid- 
ity of the basic measures. The objective 


| 
a 1.92 | *1.63 | *2.82 
| 


4.46 4.22 9.34 


1.91 2.07 3.62 
3.06 3.17 | 3.29 
8.40 | 5.26 | 8.52 











measures are to be considered only in 
conjunction with experiential data pre- 
sented earlier. 

In Table 71 are detailed critical ratios 
between test performance at each of the 
post-school intervals with its prior in- 
terval. Ratios between the first post- 
school test and the last in-school test are 
designated as F,: F,; between the end 
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and 1st post-school test, indicated by 
F,:F,; and between the end and the last 
post-school test, F,:F;. 

_ Throughout the study, gains in ad- 
/ justment continued to be made. How- 
” ever, greatest improvement in all areas 
of behavior in the post-school period was 
made in interval 4, or the period im- 
mediately following special center with- 
drawal. In the 5th interval, greatest im- 
provement was made in social adjust- 
ment, although marked gains in other 
areas continued. By the final 6th inter- 
val, only slight gains were found in the 
measures of neuroticism and emotional 
maturity, but improvement in social ad- 
justment and intelligence was greater 
in that interval than in the 5th. Particu- 
larly in the 5th interval change in all 
areas of behavior being studied were 
noticeably similar. 


SUMMARY OF CHANGE IN THE POST- 
SCHOOL PERIOD 


The 5 year post-school period found 
little gross change in the community 
backgrounds of the families in the 
study, although there were numerous 
specific changes of residence. Some im- 
provement in economic status and an 
increased degree of self-sufficiency were 
evident, due in part to a changed na- 
tional economic picture, and partly to 
the emergence of the individuals in the 
study, themselves, to the status of em- 
ployable men and women. 

The personal and social adjustments 
of these individuals continued to be 
marked by participation in community, 
social and civic activities, and by a de- 
sirable range and concentration of in- 
dividual leisure-time interests. In addi- 
tion, their voluntary continuance in 
school, and their success in getting and 
keeping employment evidenced their 
social maturity and satisfactory personal 


adjustment, further corroborated by 
minimal contacts with public welfare or 
other social agencies. 

At the close of the study, slightly less 
than 27% had completed a 4 year high 
school course, and 5.1% had continued 
post-high school training. Fifty-one in. 
dividuals, or 20.1%, were still in school 
attendance, either through full-time day 
attendance or through attendance at 
night school, or special extension attend- 
ance, at the close of the period of in- 
vestigation. 

At the closing date, 83.4% were regu- 
larly employed; 5.9% were in military 
service; 3.5% were girls who had mar- 
ried and gave their full time to home- 
making; 3.1% were temporarily idle; 
and 2.4% were in fulltime school attend- 
ance. Only 1 person could be classified 
as “permanently idle,” having never been 
employed, nor in any voluntary school 
attendance. Two had died during the 
course of the study. 

Fifteen girls in the study, and 3 of the 
boys, were married by the closing date 
and were maintaining financially inde- 
pendent family units, Four families had 
1 child each; 6 had g children; and 1 had 
3. The ages of the children ranged from 
4 months to 4 years. There was only | 
inter-marriage within the groups in- 
cluded in the study. These family units 
were considered as satisfactorily ad- 
justed, both within their family and to 
the community. 

On the basis of experiential activi- 
ties and results of objective measures, 
gains in adjustment, begun in the in- 
school period, were observed to con- 
tinue in the post-school period. While 
the greatest improvement in this post: 
school period, which occurred in the 
first 18 months after special center with- 
drawal, was not as great as the greatest 
gain in the in-school period, it was 
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nevertheless an important one, and 
gains of similar magnitude continued to 
be made up to and including the closing 
date of the post-school period. By the 
end of the post-school period, 59.7% of 
the total group were classifiable as low 
or high normal, in intelligence. Another 
26.7% were in the group classifiable as 
“dull,” with intelligence quotients in 


the 80's. Only 7.2% or 8 individuals 
were still feebleminded. The average 
adjustment of the total group in all 
areas was equal to or almost better than 
that of the average adult, according to 
objective measures, and this conclusion 
was corroborated by their achievements 
in academic, vocational, and social ac- 
tivities. 





CHAPTER VII 


INTERPRETATIVE ANALYSIS OF CHANGES 
IN BEHAVIOR FOLLOWING PLACEMENT 


Epa CHANGE in behavior of the total 
group following special center 
placement can best be interpreted by a 
summation and integration of such 
change in the in-school and the post- 
school period, and a comparison with 
that change for the group and individ 
ual controls. Because the experiential 
activities were continuous and cumula- 
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Fic. 14. Change in personal, social, and intel- 
lectual behavior from special center enrollment 
to the close of the study according to group 
percentile rank at each test interval. 


tive, they can be interpreted from the 


summaries which have been made 
earlier. However, the change in test per- 
formance throughout the evaluation 
period can best be analyzed through a 
recapitulation of the data both in the 
in-school and post-school periods. The 
mean scores for each of the selected ob- 
jective measures for each group are de- 
tailed in Table 72. 

Figure 14 illustrates the similarity of 
growth curves in the areas of social and 
intellectual behavior, throughout the 
study. Personal behavior approaches this 


similarity in all but the grd_ interval, 
where comparatively little growth js 
shown between the grd and 4th tests, 
changing the nature of the curve at that 
point. However, following the 4th test, 
the curve again takes on a character 
similar to the other two. 

Another method of summarizing and 
analyzing the over-all change from en. 
rollment to the end of the study is found 
in the critical ratios which their final 
test performance bears to performance 
on related measures at other periods in 
the study. In Table 73 these ratios ar 
presented for each of the groups. 

The ratios tabulaisd above show the 
marked but progressive change in each 
of the areas of behavior under investiga- 
tion, from the beginning of the stud) 
to its close. Particularly in the measures 
of intelligence and personal behavior, 
not only significant differences are ap- 
parent throughout, but differences 
which are obvious in absolute values. 

In addition to these summaries of 
change in percentile rank and in critical 
ratios, another aspect of the analysis of 
growth found is the coefficients of cor 
relation between change in each of these 
areas with each other. For these pur 
poses, the basic data used were the 
change in raw scores on measures of per- 
sonal and social behavior, and change 
in Stanford-Binet intelligence quotients. 
These Pearson coefficients are given in 
Table 74. 

According to these coefficients there 
appears to be a high relationship be- 
tween the change made in intelligence 
and in social maturity and personalit) 
integration, according to this measure- 
ment of these factors by Stanford-Binet, 
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TABLE 72 
Mean scores for each standard measure at entrance, (1), at close of in-school period, (2), 


and at the close of post-school period, (3). 
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Willoughby 





Vineland 


Stanford-Binet 














Vineland, and Bernreuter scales. Some 
relationship is shown between change 
in intelligence and change in general 
social adjustment and emotional ma- 
turity, but this is of only a moderate 
degree. 

While this analysis of correlations 
found between change in each of the 
areas of behavior studied indicates that, 
in general, in the individuals in this 
group, those persons showing the great- 
est change in intelligence also showed 
greatest change in personal integration, 
it cannot be concluded, necessarily, that 
this relationship was a causal one. Such 
a determination of causal relationship 
would necessitate a finer analysis of fac- 
tors included in generalities of “per- 
sonal integration” and of “intelligence” 
than was undertaken in this study. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS WITH 
GROUP CONTROL 


For the evaluation of the results of 
those individuals who participated in 
the experimental school program, a com- 
parison must be made with the Control 
group with which they were matched. 
The process of equating, and the Con- 
trol group which was so effected, has 
been described earlier (Chapter I). 

At the beginning of the study, the 
mean IQ for the Control group was 60, 
as compared with 55.3 for the Experi- 
mental group. All were in their 12th 
year, chronologically; all had been in 
school attendance slightly more than 6 
years, and their composite achievement 
level was in the ist grade level. Their 
socio-economic ratings were practically 
identical.*? All children in the Control 
and Experimental group were girls. 


“The critical ratio of their socio-economic 
rating, between the equated groups, was .1; 
CR’s for other equated variables are given in 
Table 2, Chapter II, p. 10. 
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For these 2 groups, a summary of ex- 
periential activities was reported at the 
end of a 5 year period following special 
center enrollment, which included their 
achievement in the special center at the 
time of withdrawal, their voluntary edu- 
cation following the period of attend- 
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pared with those of the Experiment| 
group taken at the corresponding periods, 

Experiential activities. At the close of 
the in-school period, the Experimental 
group showed a range in reading from 
2nd to 10th grade, with a mean achieve. 
ment at the end of the 5th grade. Their 


TABLE 73 


Critical ratios between test performance indices of intelligence, social maturity, and 
neuroticism at the close of the post-school period, and at enrollment 





Group I 
Test —| 
:F; | F,:F, } F;:F; 





46 | 25.36 | 12.50 
.68 | 19.71 | 10.00 
69 


Stanford-Binet 
Vineland 


Bernreuter B,N | 5.56 | 15.04 | 9 
| 10.46 | 
13.82 


Willoughby 


Detroit 43 | 18.29 


26. 





* Change in Direction. 


Fuk 


and the close of the in-school period 











Group II] 
F,:F, | F;:F, 


Group II 
F;:F, F;:F; | F,:F; 








13.54 | 9.34 
12.10 | 2.82 
8.92 | 3.62 
39.45 | 20.90 | 3.29 
| 11.62} 6.31 | 8.52 


24.09 
11.67 
21.15 


+ 


| 
8. | 








TABLE 74 


Pearson coefficients of correlation between over-all points of change on selected measures 





| Bernreuter BiN 





Stanford-Binet .923 + 029 
Bernreuter B,N 
Vineland 


Willoughby 


.874 + .008 
.428 + .003 


of personal, social, and intellectual behavior with each other 





Detroit 


-614+ .019 
.492 + .026 
.507 + .035 


Willoughby 
.521+ .015 
.265 + .031 
.861 + .004 





-839 + .014 








TABLE 75 


Mean reading and compusite achievenient levels for experimental and control 
groups at the close of the in-school period, and deviation of 
such achievement from expectancy 











Mental-age 
Grade 


Grade Reading 
Level | Deviation 
; | From Exp. 


Composite 
Grade 
Level 


Deviation 


Group From Exp. 


| Expectancy 





Experimental 2.0 
Control 3.6 





ance at the special center, and their post- 
school adjustment to their family, to the 
community, and in employment. At the 
close of this 5 year period, retests of in- 
telligence were’ made for comparisons 
with such test performance at entrance 
to the special center. These experiential 
activities and test results can be com- 





3.9 
—1.4 





5.0 3.0 
1.9 —1.7 





mean composite achievement was at the 
beginning of the 5th grade. For the Con 
trol group, mean reading achievement 
was at the grd level, and mean composite 
achievement was advanced grd grade. 
These mean achievement levels, and the 
deviations which they represented from 
expectancy, based on their IQ’s at en 
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trance, are shown on Table 75. 

According to this table it can be seen 
that the Experimental group far ex- 
ceeded its mental-age-grade-expectancy, 
calculated according to the intelligence 
quotients on record at the beginning of 
the study. This excessive positive devia- 
tion shows a marked absolute difference 
over the negative deviation of the Con- 
trol group. 

Of the total 68 included in the Con- 
trol group, none merited certificates at 
their special center withdrawal, nor did 
they continue any voluntary education 
after such withdrawal. Nine persons, or 
13.2% were employed at some time in 
the post-school period; the average dura- 
tion of such employment was 3 months. 
Of these 9, 6 were in domestic service, 
2 were employed as sales clerks; and 1 
as a counter girl in a restaurant. This 
employed group was earning a mean 
weekly wage of $8.75. 

Eight of the girls bore children out of 
wedlock, of which all were still living in 
their home community area at the close 
of the 5 year period. Of these 8, 7 were 
financially dependent on public agencies 
for the care of themselves and their 
child. The 8th was a girl who lived with 
her mother and was herself employed. 
While she was dependent in part on 
public funds for support, she was re- 
ported by social agencies as making a 
good adjustment to her personal prob- 
lem, to her home, and to the community. 
Three of the girls had married and were 
maintaining independent homes. 

Of the 64 girls in the Experimental 
group, 23 earned certificates by the close 
of the in-school period, and 57, or 88%, 
continued voluntary education in the 
post-school period. Of this 57, 19 were 
in full or part-time high school a.‘end- 
ance at the end of the 5 year investiga- 
tion period. 


From this Experimental group, 54 
were employed in the post-school period. 
The mean duration of their jobs was 9.7 
months; they were employed in domestic 
service, as typists and general office 
clerks, and in retail selling. Seventeen of 
these employed persons were given train- 
ing by their employers to enable them to 
prepare for more skillful occupations. 
Most of this “on-the-job” training was 
in general office work, and included 
training in typing, filing, and bookkeep- 
ing. However, individual cases were also 
given opportunity to learn such skills as 
coilwinding, blue print etching, and 
power press operating. The average 
weekly wage of the employed girls from 
the Experimental group was $16.25. 

One girl bore a child out of wedlock, 
and subsequent to the birth, married the 
father of the child. At the close of the 
investigation period, the family unit was 
considered to be well-adjusted to the ex- 
tent that no family or community con- 
flicts had been reported by social service 
agencies, Ten girls had married and were 
giving their full time to home-making. 
At the close of this 5 year period, none 
of the girls were employed after mar- 
riage. 

Some comparison of the general per- 
sonal and social adjustment of the Ex- 
perimental and Control groups can be 
had by an analysis of the reliance of each 
of these groups upon community social 
service agencies. Such an analysis is pre- 
sented in Table 76. 

According to this table, the recorded 
conflicts with family or community, as 
evidenced by Juvenile Court and Be- 
havior clinic records, were fewer for 
the Experimental group than for the 
equated Control group. All court 
charges were cases of sexual delin- 
quency, frequently combined with incor- 
rigibility at home, truancy from home, 
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and, in 2 cases, with larceny. Of the 4 
records of institutional placement, 3 
were in state hospitals for the insane, 
and 1 in the state hospital for the feeble- 
minded. All -4 were in institutional resi- 
dence at the conclusion of the period 
of investigation. 

Retests of intelligence. The Control 
group was given a Binet retest at the 
close of the 5 year period, in order to 
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“dull” classification. At that point, 1: of 
the group: were already testing in th 
normal range, 1 in the high normal, be. 
tween 100 and 110. Only 1 person tested 
below an IQ of 60. Comparison with 
original tests indicated, that, by this ; 
years after original enrollment, 40.6% 
had already shown gains of go or mor 
IQ points. There were no evidences of 
loss in any case at this point in the study; 


TABLE 76 


Contacts of community social service agencies with 


experimental an 





d control groups 








| 
| 
| 


Types of Agencies 


| Number 





3 
0 
1 
0 


+ 


Medical clinics and hospitals 
Behavior clinics 

Juvenile Court 
- Special schools and institutions 
Totals 





Experimental 


: Control 


T ee 2 | es 
Number Percentage 


6 
| 
- 


Percentage 





5 
16 
4 





TABLE 77 


Comparative ranges, means, and sigmas of Stanford-Binet intelligence quotients at entrance (F,) and 
at close of five year interval (F,) for experimental and control groups 








F; 
Group To tT: rr 
Range | Sigma | 





F, Change 


Range | M | Sigma Range | M 





Experimental 


37-69 | 55.. 3 | 
Control 


46-69 








determine such change as might be 
found to have been made since their test 
and enrollment. The Experimental 
group was retested at the same calendar 
period, which was the 4th test interval 
in the long-term study of the entire 
group from the experimental centers. 
The results of these intelligence retests 
are given in Table 77. 

From this table it is apparent that 
within the 5 year period included in this 
investigation the experimental group 
moved, out of the classification of 
“feeblemindedness,” almost into the 


| 44-68 


10.7 


+9: +60 | 
10.3 


—22:+4 | 


+25.2 
= 3.6 


49-109 79.1 | 
56.4 

only 3 individuals showed gains of less 

than 10 points. 

On the other hand, the Control group 
was marked by decrease in IQ, with only 
4 of the total 68 showing gain, and such 
gain not greater than 4 points. Most of 
the IQ losses were slight, but there were 
individual losses as great as 20 and 22 
points. The mean change over the pe- 
riod for the Control group was a loss of 
3.6 points, as compared with the 25.2 
points gain shown by the Experimental 
group. 

The Binet retest test data here pre 
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sented appears to substantiate the qual- 
ity of experiential activities recounted 
for the Experimental group earlier in 
this chapter, and also to help explain the 
difference in quality and extent of these 
experiences over those of the Control 
group: 

The decrease in IQ noted in these re- 
test data is in accord with the findings 
of other studies of children of low IQ, 
where no special environmental change 
was introduced, either in the family or 
the school. Kephart found that mentally 
retarded children (high-grade morons 
and borderline defectives) sustained a 
mean loss as high as 3 points per year 
under unfavorable environmental con- 
ditions in institutions. (35: 223-230) Like- 
wise, Crissey concluded, from his study of 
a large number of children in relation to 
length of institutional residence, that 
loss in IQ increased in relation to the 
duration of such residence. (19) The 
study of a group of mentally deficient 
boys, made by Phillips, (39) also noted 
that in IQ retests, a small number of 
cases showed increase; a large number 
showed decrease; and a still larger num- 
ber showed no change. 

The account of experiential activities 
also is in conformity with reports of fol- 
low-up studies of mentally deficient chil- 
dren after leaving school, as reported by 
Baller, (1) and by Glickman. (55) Baller 
found greater percentages of illness and 
higher mortality rate in those classified 
as mentally deficient, than in the average 
adults who comprised his Control group. 
He also found an absence of educational 
achievement beyond the “opportunity 
room”; higher police-court records; oc- 
cupational instability; and a higher rate 
of economic dependence. 

Glickman reported the post-school 
careers Of special class pupils, of whom, 
however, most were classifiable as dull- 


normals, rather than feebleminded. He 
found less than 20% were regularly em- 
ployed, and such employment as was 
found was in helper class of services, at 
a median salary of $7.33 per week. More 
than half of the girls were unmarried 
mothers, and more than a third of the 
boys had delinquency records. 

However, Stoddard points out, in his 
discussion of concepts of feebleminded- 
ness, (42: 288) that such studies as have 
been reported have been accounts of 
what has happened without benefit of 
significant cultural changes in the en- - 
vironmental situations. Reports of such 
introduction of change in program, and 
accounts of subsequent change in be- 
havior, are few. Among those recorded 
is the experiential account of the group 
of children at Locust Point, whose ac- 
tivities 17 years after leaving the com- 
munity was reported by Fairbank. (5) 
While the general social adjustment of 
these individuals showed excessive con- 
flict with the courts and other social 
agencies, their economic adjustment it- 
self was good, and three-fourths of the 
group were found to be self-supporting. 

In addition, Kephart (35: 228) found 
gains of from 2 to 22 IQ points in a 
small group of 15 to 18 year old boys, 
following a specialized institutional pro- 
gram, which had been in operation 114 
years at the time of his report. The aver- 
age IQ at the beginning of the program 
was 66.3; at the end of the study it was 
76.4. 50% showed an increase of 2 or 
more points, and 25% gained 15 or more 
points. While the number of cases on 
which these data are available is small,* 
the change noted is definitely in agree- 
ment with the results of the Experi- 
mental group in the study now being 
reported. 


“Only 16 children were included in Kephart’s 
study, all boys. . 
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The findings of the Experimental and 
Control groups in this study appear to 
be in conformity with other related 
studies in the field. In general, they point 
up a difference in final status between 
children originally of similar mental 
and chronological status, coming from 
homes and communities that were very 
comparable, but participating in differ- 
ing school environments. These results 
would seem to give added evidence for 
Kephart’s conclusions that “specialized 
programs can be effective in producing 
a significant rise in IQ:” (35: 230) 


INDIVIDUAL CONTROLS: COMPARISONS 
OF IDENTICAL TWINS 

In addition to the comparison made 
possible by Experimental and Control 
groups, some individual evaluations 
were made possible by a study of twins 
included in the investigation. 4 such 
sets were included, wherein 1 of each 
pair was in the Experimentai group, and 
the other in the Control gioup. All were 
girls, since the equated Control group 
was of girls only. 

Of the twins in the experimental 
study, 2 were from Group I, and 1 each 
from Group II and Group III. The rea- 
son for placement of one in the experi- 
mental centers,’and one in the control, in 
each case lay in the fact that it was con- 
sidered desirable for them to be sepa- 
rated because of a growing dependence 
each on the other. Their placement in the 
special centers dated from approxi- 
mately the same period, with a maxi- 
mum difference of 6 weeks in date of en- 
rollment. 


Twins Paired Between Experimental 
and Control Centers 


Pair Number 1: The R. twins lived in 
a community of very low economic clas- 


sification, which ranked as average 
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throughout the city on the basis of rate 
of delinquency. They were the only chil. 
dren of a relief family. Both mother and 
father were in good health; both were 
high school graduates. The home was 
mono-lingual, and although neither the 
parents or children had __ personally. 
owned books, the mother occasionally 
borrowed books from the library, the 
father read occasional popular maga- 
zines, and the daily newspaper. 

Both Jessie and Jacqueline enjoyed 
“helping mother clean house,” but Mrs. 
R. confided that it was difficult for her 
to let them do so, because they per 
formed the tasks so incompetently. Jes- 
sie liked to look at comic books in her 
leisure-time, but Jacqueline preferred to 
sit on the steps and watch the neighbor- 
hood children at play. She never played 
with these children, nor was she included 
in their plans. 

Both girls were excessively shy and re- 
tiring, on immediate observation. They 
seemed content to be with each other, 
with no desire for play or work with 
other children. They were polite to 
adults, but appeared to answer ques 
tions merely because it was expected 
that they should. They were reported by 
their teacher as being “unable to read 
very well,” although both were in the 
beginning semester of 5th grade. Accord- 
ing to school records they were “well- 
behaved” in the class-room; their only 
problem was an inability to learn. Jac- 
queline was reading at a poor 1st grade 
level; Jessie was able to use an easy 2nd 
reader, but with difficulty. 

Both girls were referred for examina- 
tion by the placement bureau and were 
given the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Test one month apart. Jes- 
sie was 13 years and 7 months chrono 
logically. She was found to have a mental 
age of 8 years and 2 months, with an IQ 
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of 61, and was recommended for place- 
ment in Center E. 

In the special center, Jessie was given 
little opportunity for the improvement 
of reading and academic skills, since it 
was believed she was achieving at a level 
very close to her expectancy, according 
to her mental test results. She was given 
opportunity to learn rug and basket 
weaving and some “stitching,” or needle- 
work. 5 months after her placement, 
Jessie began to be truant from school, 
and upon repeated offenses and repri- 
mands from her mother, left home and 
was placed temporarily in the Juvenile 
Detention Home, from which she was 
returned to her home and school, fol- 
lowing an advisory hearing in Juvenile 
Court. She continued school with no 
further truancy, for a year and 3 months, 
when she dropped out of school and 
refused to continue. Because she was then 
15 years and 3 months of age, and would 
be beyond the Compulsory School At- 
tendance Law at the end of the term, her 
continued attendance was not insisted 
upon. Upon her cumulated school rec- 
ord, she was reported to have a composite 
academic achievement level of 3.8. 

After leaving the special center, Jessie 
did not continue any voluntary educa- 
tion, nor was she successful in getting 
employment. While she often expressed 
a desire to “get a job”, she seemed un- 
able to approach the problem of looking 
for work, She helped her mother in keep- 
ing house, but beyond that she spent 
most of her time at the movies. Jessie 
appeared to continue her withdrawal 
tendencies, finding in the screen world a 
world of phantasy of her own. At the close 
of the 5 year investigation period, Jessie’s 
intelligence retest yielded an 1Q of 55, 
a drop of 6 points over the initial 1Q. 

Jacqueline was examined 1 month be- 
fore her sister and was found to have an 
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IQ of 42. She was chronologically 13 
years and 6 months, with a mental age 
of 5 years and 4 months. She entered 
Center A, the 1st time she had been in 
school without her sister: Shortly after 
her enrollment, it was noted that she 
was most unhappy and fearful; she 
seemed afraid to trust herself to attempt 
even very simple tasks. On the Vineland 
measure of social maturity, she was 
found to have a social quotient of 74, 
and on the Bernreuter scales her scores 
ranked at the 67th percentile of neurot 
icism, and the 8oth for introversion. 
Her schedules bore out statistically what 
her daily behavior in the classroom in- 
dicated. According to results of the Wil- 
loughby Emotional Maturity Scale, she 
presented excessive immaturity, ranking 
at the 6th percentile for children of her 
same age. 

An analysis was made of Jacqueline’s 
academic skills, and it was found that 
her reading achievement was practically 
nil, She had no sight recognition vocabu- 
lary, and attempted to “sound out” each 
word she met, even at the pre-primer 
level. She was easily fatigued by such a 
procedure, and seldom experienced the 
joy of reading even a short selection. Her 
entire language program was undevel- 
oped, and her arithmetic skills did not 
go beyond simple counting. 

Jacqueline was encouraged to partici- 
pate in some group activities within the 
room, even though at first she was primar- 
ily an observer. Her first attempts at group 
work were brought about in the making 
of stereopticon slides. The materials 
needed, i.e., the glass, the water colors, the 
tape, were set at various places around 
the room, and the children were told to 
go ahead with their first attempts, after 
they had seen some slides made by other 
children, and had had the techniques 
explained to them. Jacqueline hesitated. 
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appeared as if she would get up to get 
the materials, then sat back again, pas- 
sively. A little later she repeated the 
gesture; finally she turned, very uncer- 
tainly, to the teacher. 

“Do you mean I should walk over and 
get the glass myself?” 

Upon being assured she was to move 
freely about, get the necessary materials, 
seek help as it was needed, she scampered 
over, and was soon on her way. Gradually 
from that point she gained more assur- 
ance, and, although she frequently 
showed extreme caution in exercising 
initiative in her work at school, she be- 
came increasingly more confident until 
she contributed most freely to projects 
and activities. 

Her skill in the tool subjects increased, 
and her interest in reading was particu- 
larly noticeable. By the last term of her 
special center attendance, she was presi- 
dent of the Book Nook Club, the “read- 
ing circle” of the center, and enjoyed 
discussions with other members of the 
club of the books they had read. After 
finishing Mukerji’s Gay Neck, she re- 
turned for another book, “by the same 
man, ’cause in Gay Neck, one reason I 
liked it was I could almost see the pic- 
tures when there wasn’t any.” 

Three years after enrollment, Jacque- 
line graduated from the special center, 
and transferred immediately to the 8th 
grade from which she was awarded her 
elementary certificate at the end of that 
same term. Following her graduation, 
she secured a position as a packer in a 
candy company, earning $23 per week. 
After she had been employed in this 
position slightly more than a year, she 
was made inspector in the shipping de- 
partment, at a weekly salary of $35 per 
week. She was still so employed at the 
close of the 5 year period. 

A little less than a year after comple- 


tion of her elementary education, Jac- 
queline entered an academic high 
school, attending in evening sessions, 
She was still in attendance at the close 
of the study, being classified at that time 
as completing her junior year in a com. 
merce curriculum. 

On the successive measures of nev- 
roticism (on the Bernreuter Scale), Jac- 
queline’s percentile rank changed as fol- 
lows: 66th; 63rd; gend; 4th; and sth. 
Introversion measures, also on the Bern- 
reuter Scale, had dropped from 79th; to 
Gist; to 17th; and, finally, to 12th. Her 
Stanford Binet retests rose steadily from 
42, to 68, to 70, to 84, and, finally, + 
years after the beginning of the study, 
to 89. 

Jacqueline’s curves of growth in each 
of these areas of behavior have been 
shown in the accompanying graphs in 
Figure 15. 

These figures show a steady rise in IQ 
for Jacqueline from the time of special 
center enrollment, until the end of the 
study. Because only 2 measures of in- 
telligence are available for Jessie, it is 
impossible to determine the character of 
her mental growth curve between the 
initial and final dates of the study, but 
the final IQ shows a drop of 5 points, a 
change as possibly due to chance differ- 
ences in the testing situation as to any 
change in intelligence, itself. According 
to the curve by sigma units, Jacqueline’s 
change in neuroticism tendencies (and 
introverted behavior), closely paralleled 
her change in intelligence, for the first 3 
intervals, which are the in-school period. 
During intervals 4 and 5, her growth in 
these areas was slower than her growth 
in mental ability, although she con- 
tinued to gain in all areas. The final 
interval of the post-school period was 
marked by sharply increased gain in per- 
sonal behavior once more, reaching at 
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that interval the same point as her 
change of intelligence. There was con- 
tinuous gain in both personal behavior 
and mental test performance; the rate 
of gain was slightly more constant in the 
latter. 

Pair Number 2: The J. family lived 
in an area of very low economic classi- 
fication, and had been on relief for a 
6 month period, but were not financially 
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were without physical handicaps. Two 
years earlier, both girls and John had 
been under treatment for tuberculosis, 
but had been dismissed from the clinics as 
no longer in need of treatment. Bernice 
and Angeline were both attractive; they 
dressed neatly and in good taste. They 
appeared to be friendly and sociable, but 
were slow in both mental and motor re- 
sponses, 
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(b) 
Change in sigma units in mental growth and 
neuroticism tendencies at each retest interval, 
for Jacqueline. 


Fic. 15. Personal and intellectual behavior growth curves for J. R. 


dependent at the beginning of the study. 
There were five children: Rose; Helen; 
the twins, Angeline and Bernice; and 
John, who was 1 year younger than they. 
Rose and Helen were children by Mrs. 
J.’s ist marriage, and were, respectively, 
11 and 2 years older than Angeline and 
Bernice. Rosé was married and out of 
the home at the time the 2 girls were en- 
rolled in the special centers. The twins 
were born out of wedlock, just prior to 
the marriage of their mother to Mr. J. 
They, as well as John, born a year later, 
were the children of both parents. 

Both girls were in good health, and 


Bernice enjoyed drawing, and Ange- 
line spent much of her leisure learning 
to sew. Because of the financial level of 
the home, it was necessary to make over 
clothes that were given them, and An- 
geline seemed to find much satisfaction 
in this occupation. 

At their neighborhood school, the 
teacher reported that neither Bernice 
nor Angeline was able to “keep up” with 
the work of the grd grade in which they 
were enrolled, but that Bernice was the 
more seriously retarded in reading. She 
could read only at 1st grade level; the 
teacher reported she preferred to draw. 
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It was observed that Bernice had a slight 
tremor of the hand which was accented 
under stress. Angeline was attempting 
grd grade reading, but was in the slow- 
est group in the class, and doing very 
poorly. 

Because of her apparently greater 
need of attention, Bernice was referred 
for examination first, and was found to 
have an IQ of 47. She was then 13 years 
and 4 months, She was unable to score 
on the Gates Primary Tests, although 
she worked diligently at them. Angeline 
was found to have a mental age of 9 
years and 2 months, an IQ of 69. On the 
Gates tests she was able 
achievement level of 1.4. 

Although both girls had gone to 
school together for a little more than 6 
years, they seemed happy at the prospect 
of attending different schools. Angeline 
enrolled in Center E; Bernice went to 
Center A. 

In the experimental center Bernice 
was encouraged to do special work in 
art; she was given an opportunity to pre- 
pare exhibits and displays; and eventu- 
ally to take charge of poster work in the 
special center and the elementary grades 
for P.T.A. projects and other commun- 
ity services. At the same time her art and 
other forms of handwork inte- 
grated with other phases of learning 
activities in the carrying on of experi- 
mental units such as those described 
earlier (Chapter IV), and her skill sub- 
jects improved as well. She began to 
show more initiative and planning in 
the projects and services for which she 
assumed responsibility. She learned 
cooking and sewing, and seemed much 
interested in beginning to learn dress 
designing, and vocational dressmaking. 

Bernice was awarded a special center 
certificate when she was 16, Her com- 
posite achievement level at that time 


to reach an 


were 


was at advanced 6th grade. Although she 
was interested in continuing some spec. 
ial lessons in art, and in becoming more 
proficient in dressmaking, she did not 
continue in any further schooling at that 
time, since her mother was ill and seemed 
to prefer that Bernice stay home to take 
care of her. 

Fourteen months later, at the age of 
1714, she was married to a 24 year old 
salesman, who was then earning a salary 
of $27 per week. He was a high-school 
graduate, and had been employed by the 
one firm for 4 years. Both husband and 
wife appeared to be happy and well-ad- 
justed to each other. There were no 
children. Bernice did not work outside 
the home, but was active in the neigh- 
borhood married women’s club, and also 
in the church societies, of which both 
she and her husband were members. 

Two years after her marriage, her hus- 
band was drafted into military service, 
and Bernice went to live with her 
mother, using her government allotment 
to maintain her own expenses and pay 
tuition at a business college where she 
enrolled in commercial courses. Within 
the year she was employed in the office 
of a defense plant, doing filing and gen- 
eral office work. At the close of the study, 
she was still employed by this firm, and 
was saving toward a home to be estab- 
lished when her husband returned to 
civilian life. She still derived satisfaction 
from making her own clothes, and was 
continuing with her art work, but only 
as a leisure time activity. 

On successive retests of intelligence, 
Bernice was found to have the following 
1Q’s 47, 67, 53, 71, 82, and 84. Her Bern- 
reuter percentiles on the neuroticism 
schedules were 69, 57, 38, 27, 23, and 24. 
Her ratings on the introversion schedule 
were similar, while her self-sufficiency 
ratings progressed continuously from the 
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igth percentile at entrance to the 81st 

rcentile at the end of the study. 

Angeline left Center E when she was 
almost 16 years of age, having reached 
an achievement grade level of 4.6. Al- 
though she planned to enroll in a techni- 
cal school the following fall, she did not 
do so. 

She was employed intermittently at 
house work jobs until 6 months before 
the end of the study, when she became 
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Mental Growth Curve for the J. twins 


of personal behavior and mental de- 
velopment. 

According to these curves, Bernice 
showed a rapid rise in intelligence in the 
first interval of the in-school period, fol- 
lowed by a sharp drop towards the close 
of the in-school period. From that point 
it continued to rise, apparently reaching 
a plateau toward the end of the post- 
school period. Analysis of curves in 
sigma scores shows greater absolute 
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neuroticism tendencies .at each retest interval, 
for Bernice. 


Fic. 16. Personal and Intellectual Growth Curves for B. J. 


engaged and decided her full time was 
needed making plans for her marriage, 
and caring for her mother who kept in 
poor health. By the close of the study, 
her fiance had been drafted, and An- 
geline’s plans for the wedding had been 
indefinitely delayed. She remained un- 
employed and out of school up to the 
close of the study. 

On the intelligence retest at the close 
of the 5 year evaluation period, Angeline 
had an IQ of 64, a drop of 5 points over 
her original test. In Figure 16, the 
mental growth curves for both Angeline 
and Bernice are presented, together with 
the growth curves of Bernice in the areas 


change in personal behavior, as meas- 
ured by the Bernreuter schedule, than 
in intelligence, as measured by the Stan- 
ford Binet. In the first interval (marked 
by test 2) gain in intelligence was ac- 
companied by a drop in neurotic or 
introverted behavior, according to the 
Bernreuter, and continued in the last 
post-school interval, although change 
over the preceding testing was slight. 
However, although Bernice’s IQ re- 
mained almost constant at the last 2 inter- 
vals, when measured in sigma units the 
last testing showed greater inferior devia- 
tion from the mean of the total group 
than did the same IQ value at the preced- 
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ing interval. Except for these two dispari- 
ties, both the curves of neuroticism (and 
introversion) and of mental growth are 
similar. 

Pair Number 3: Eva and Olga, the H. 
twins, were gypsies living with their 
mother in a little one-room frame shack 
near the river, a building which had 
once been a small store, but which had 
long since served its usefulness. It was 
on the “condemned” list of buildings 
to be torn down because they were haz- 
ards to the community as well as to their 
tenants. The H.’s existed on their relief 
allowance, for the mother had never 
worked, and the father had deserted the 
family several years previous. The twins 
were the only children. Attending school 
was an unusual experience, and still 
somewhat of an irregular one for both 
girls, despite the fact they had been en- 
rolled in city schools for 6 years previous 
to the beginning of the study. Their 
residence had been very transient, and 
their economic level barely that of sub- 
sistence, as a result of which they were 
frequently absent from school because 
of insufficient clothing. All of these fac- 
tors combined to make regular school at- 
tendance very difficult. 

Despite their poor financial circum- 
stances and irregular mode of life, both 
girls were in good general health with no 
physical handicaps. Olga was consider- 
ably overweight according to height and 
weight norms, but according to the ex- 
amining physician, this was a condition 
to be remedied by proper diet, exercise, 
and the practice of other regularities of 
good living; it was not the result of an 
abnormal function. 

The girls were 12 years and 11 months 
of age at the beginning of the study. The 
primary problems for which they were 
referred were “lack of educational 
achievement, irregular attendance, and 


inability to learn.” Both girls were com. 
pletely lacking in skill in the school sub. 
jects; they were unable to read even at 
the pre-primer level; they knew few addi. 
tional facts, although they could count. 
They could write and spell their own 
names, but not their addresses. 

Upon examination, Olga was found 
to have a mental age of 8 years and 6 
months, or an IQ (S.B.) of 66. Eva 
showed herself to have a mental age of 
6 years and 4 months, resulting in an IQ 
of 49. Eva was transferred to Center B; 
Olga to Center E. 

Olga continued in attendance at Cen- 
ter E, where emphasis was put on hand- 
work, and reading skills were limited to 
the reading of simple directions for such 
handwork. In less than a year Olga 
dropped out of school permanently; she 
had borne her 1st child, at the age of 14, 
and married the father of her child the 
following month. Olga’s husband was 
also a gypsy; he had never been em- 
ployed, although he was 7 years older 
than Olga, and had been out of school 
for 5 years prior to the marriage. Olga, 
Harry, and the baby shared the one- 
room shack after marriage, with Mrs. 
H. and Eva. 

The family unit made up of this four- 
teen-year-old wife and mother was satis- 
factory to her mother and themselves. It 
was of necessity considered a poor social 
unit because of the physical and mental 
immaturity of Olga, and her lack of 
training for motherhood; it was a poor 
unit on economic criteria, ‘because it 
continued to rely solely on public as- 
sistance for sustenance, with little ex- 
pectation of improvement. 

At the beginning of the marriage, 
Olga appeared to. derive satisfactions 
from both her husband and the baby. 
But within a few months, Harry had 
disappeared; and slightly more than a 
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year later, Olga had borne another child, 
this time of unknown paternity. She was 
still living at home, with her mother. 
She appeared satisfied with her pattern 
of living; she fluctuated between periods 
of interest in her two children, and com- 
plete unconcern for them or their wel- 
fare. Her mother’ likewise apparently ac- 
cepted the family situation as satisfac- 
tory. 

The intelligence retest at the close of 
the 5 year period showed little change 
from the initial test; the final IQ was 67 
as compared with 66 at the beginning 
of the study. 

Eva entered Center B when she was 
almost 13 years. She was found to have 
a voice of pleasing musical quality and 
was given lessons in the fundamentals 
of voice in the center. Later she was en- 
couraged to participate as a member of 
the Girls Choir, a group which provided 
musical numbers for festivals and con- 
certs, as well as school programs, and 
which annually produced their own 
musical operetta. Through this latter 
phase of musical creative activity, Eva 
began to improve in her reading, since 
writing the simplest of lyrics required the 
simple tools of reading, writing, and 
spelling. Once the approach to these 
skills was made, Eva seemed to be in- 
terested in “getting myself educated”’, as 
she phrased it, 

She drew books from the circulating 
library regularly, beginning with music 
appreciation stories and expanding to 
stories and books on related handwork, 
how to make puppets, how to make cus- 
tumes of other countries, and other simi- 
lar books. While she soon included vari- 
ous fiction in her reading, she still read 
primarily in the field of music, progress- 
ing finally to biographies of composers 
and stories of operas. 

When she was 16 years old, Eva grad- 
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uated, with a composite achievement 
level of 8.9 for all tool subjects. At grad- 
uation she sang the vocal solo, “The 
Indian Love Call’, and gave evidence 
of a poise and social maturity in group 
situations which exceeded similar be- 
havior which had been displayed at en- 
trance. 

Following graduation, Eva desired to 
continue in attendance at the special 
center rather than at a graded high 
school, but as her attendance became ir- 
regular, she was advised to transfer to a 
school where she might be able to find a 
curriculum more completely suited to 
her needs. She transfered to a technical 
high school, where she continued to at- 
tend for the following year. 

When she was nearly 18 she married a 
young man, two years her senior. George 
was a graduate of a four year technical 
high school; they had known each other 
for 3 years at the time of the marriage. 
The husband was employed as a machine 
press operator, earning $16.35 per week. 
Eva was much challenged by the oppor- 
tunity to set up a financially independ- 
ent household, ‘‘without us being on re- 
lief’. They rented a 4 room flat in a 
community which ‘was still very poor, 
but, nevertheless, was superior to the ma- 
ternal home. 

Eva's first child was a girl, normal physi- 
cally and apparently mentally. The 
young mother made good use of child 
welfare services and public clinics and 
seemed to make an earnest effort to fol- 
low their suggestions and directions in- 
telligently. Agency workers spoke of her 
as taking good care of the child and co- 
operating well with them. 

Eva and her husband did not partici- 
pate in any organized group work in the 
neighborhood. However they appeared 
to enjoy attending an occasional concert 
together, as well as on the dance floor. 
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They seemed to have a normal social life 
as a young married couple. 

At the close of the study, Eva was 6 
months pregnant, and was looking for- 
ward to the new baby as a companion for 
Madeleine. 

On successive retests, Eva’s IQ ratings 
rose from 49 at entrance; to 76, at the 1st 
retest; then dropped to 65 at the close 
of the 1st 3 years; rose again to 78, at the 
close of 414 years; and rose again to a 
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personality aberration was slightly be. 
low; at the nd interval, IQ rose and per. 
sonality deviation dropped; at interval 
3, IQ dropped (in relation to deviation 
from the mean of the group at that in. 
terval), and personality deviation rose; at 
interval 4, the 1Q sigma score dropped 
again, and the Bernreuter sigma rose. 
Eva's statistical curve appeared to be 
corroborated by her experiential activi- 
ties. She gave evidence of good adjust. 
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high of 89 by the close of the evaluation 
study. In Figure 17, the comparative 
mental growth curves are given for Eva 
and Olga, and also the curves of personal 
and intellectual behavior in sigma scores. 

Eva’s mental test performance rose 
rapidly in the 1st interval of the in-school 
period, then dropped slightly, after 
which it continued to rise until the close 
of the study. The sigma curve of her 
changes on the Bernreuter neuroticism 
curve show a sharp correlative change: 
at the 1st interval, mental test perform- 
ance was slightly above the mean, and 


ment to her family and immediate com- 
munity. 

Pair Number 4: The H. girls were 
Mexican twins, living with their mother 
and father in a 2nd floor, rear, flat in a 
community area classified as “‘very low” 
on the basis of its economic level. Both 
mother and father were in good health, 
as were the twins. Helen was in need of 
visual correction but had no other de- 
fects; Ortensia had none. 

The father earned on an average of $15 
a week, when employed at odd jobs, all 
of them unskilled and temporary, but 
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the family had never applied for public 
assistance. Neither of the parents had 
had any formal education, Mexican, 
Italian, and some English were spoken 
in the home; the girls spoke a mixture of 
all g, which contributed to their retarded 
language development in school. 

Both girls were considered to be prob- 
lems at school because of their extreme 
retardation in learning to read; at 12 
years and 10 months of age they had been 
placed in advanced 5th grade, but could 
not attempt any of the reading required 
at that grade level, and were also re- 
tarded in related language areas. 

On the Stanford Binet test, Helen was 
found to have a mental age of 6 years and 
3 months, resulting in an IQ of 49; Or- 
tensia responded at a mental age level of 
5 years and 10 months, with an IQ of 
46. At first, the parents were perturbed 
at the transfer of the girls to special 
schools, particularly because they had 
always lived close to their district school, 
and this transfer required each of the 
girls to use public transportation. They 
were particularly anxious that the girls 
not feel lonesome because of the separa- 
tion, but it was explained to them the 
desirability that they be given an oppor- 
tunity to make friends with other chil- 
dren their same age, rather than con- 
tinuing their dependence on each other. 

Helen enrolled in Center C a little less 
than 2 months before her 13th birthday. 
Special attention was given to her lan- 
guage problem, and interest in reading 
was motivated through such experiential 
units as the vocational approach to 
restaurant work, the management of 
school lunch service, and other activities, 
which provided opportunity for her to 
supplement her inadequate diet with 
foods from the home economic kitchens, 
and those which taught her how to make 
simple clothing and to alter and refash- 
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ion used garments. These activities 
helped her to improve upon her standard 
of living, even though slightly. To the 
extent that these material improvements 
increased her confidence by improvement 
in nutrition and personal appearance, to 
this extent these skills also improved 
Helen’s personal behavior. 

She grew more active in her leisure 
time activities, becoming a regular mem- 
ber of a neighborhood recreational center, 
and participating in many of, its divi- 
sions. As her reading improved, she be- 
gan to borrow books from the library 
regularly, at first reading nature stories 
almost exclusively, but gradually broad- 
ening her interests to include a variety 
of fiction and non-fiction. 

Helen showed a composite achieve- 
ment level of 7.3 when she graduated 
from the special Center C. She did not 
continue further education at that time, 
but secured a position as a packer in a 
candy factory, at $16 per week. It was a 
source of pride to her parents that she 
was earning as much as her father, and 
“had graduated.” 

A year later. she began attending a 
technical high school in evening sessions, 
learning dress designing and millinery. 
She secured another position, this time 
as assistant stylist with a millinery firm 
at a salary of $21 per week, and was still 
so employed at the close of the study. 
She was also still attending evening 
high school, where she was then a senior. 

On her successive intelligence retests, 
Helen showed a gradual rise in mental 
ability, from an IQ of 49 at entrance, to 
78 at the close of the first interval; then 
down to 71 at the gnd interval; and up 
to 80 at the close of the study. On her 
Bernreuter schedule, she ranked at the 
87th percentile at entrance, then 
dropped to th 67th, 57th, and finally to 
the 48th percentile at respective inter- 
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vals. Her test performance indicated 
statistically the improvement in personal 
behavior which her experiential activi- 
ties evidenced. 

Ortensia entered Center E until she 
was 16 years of age when she left school 
to take a job doing housework at $8 per 
week with room and board. Her em- 
ployer rated her as being co-operative, 
cheerful, and industrious, but dismissed 
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velopment remained unremedied when 
she left school. Her reading and spelling 
achievement never exceeded that of be. 
ginning end grade level, although he 
composite achievement was that of be. 
ginning grd grade. 

After leaving technical school, Orten. 
sia remained home and helped her 
mother with general duties. Both girl 
seemed to be well adjusted to each other 
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her after 8 months work because she was 
slow and inefficient. While the employer 
praised the girl’s willingness and her at- 
tempts to learn, she felt that she could 
not spend the time necessary for her to 
acquire the housework skills required on 
the job. After losing that job, Ortensia 
entered a technical school (of post-ele- 
mentary, level), but dropped out of 
school after the first 3 weeks, because she 
“couldn’t decide if I wanted to go; what 
good would it do me?” 
Ortensia’s problem in language de- 


and to their situations; Ortensia and 
mother kept house, and Helen and 
father were wage-earners. With their com- 
bined wages, the H. family were able to 
live a little more adequately than they 
had when the girls were in school. 

Both girls were engaged at the end of 
the study, but were planning post-war 
marriages. Helen's fiance was overseas, 
Ortensia’s was in defense work, but Or- 
tensia could not “make up her mind to 
get married yet.” 

At the close of the 5 year period, Or- 
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tensia showed an IQ of 44—little change 
over her original 46. 

The mental growth curve for each of 
the girls is shown in Figure 18. 

From Helen’s mental growth it can be 
seen that her IQ rose sharply during the 
first interval of the in-school period, then 
dropped slightly, to rise again in the last 
interval. Her sigma curves show a mental 
test performance slightly above the mean 
of her group, at entrance, with an index 
of introverted behavior, almost at the 
average of her group; by the end inter- 
val, the upward swing of intelligence was 
accompanied by a decline in personal be- 
havior deviation; by the grd interval, her 
1Q had dropped slightly below the mean 
of her group at that interval, and it re- 
mained in this same level (in relation to 
her group) at the end of the investiga- 
tion. On the other hand, at interval 3, 
the personal behavior index, as given by 
the Bernreuter schedule, also dropped, 
but not to as great a degree as did the 
Binet. By the 4th interval, the Bernreu- 
ter index had again risen slightly, as the 
Binet IQ dropped toward the group 
mean. 

In general, in these individual cases of 
girls from the experimental centers, the 
index of aberration in personal behavior 
appeared to decrease with a rise in the 
IQ and to increase with a drop in mental 
test performance. To the extent of the 
cases cited, they gave additional evidence 
of the difference in mental growth be- 
tween individuals of the same heredity, 
and of fluctuations of IQ in the same 
individual, 


Twins Paired Between Experimental 


Centers and Regular Elementary 
Grades 


Because of the nature of the referral 
procedure by which pupils were recom- 
mended for special placement, there were 
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5 cases of twins paired between the ex- 
perimental center and regular graded 
classes. Of these, 3 were boys, and 2, girls. 
Brief reports of the activities of each of 
these pairs will help to give additional 
comparison between individuals of the 
same heredity and differing school en- 
vironments. 

Pair Number 1: Edward and Louis G. 
were 14 years and g months at the time 
Louis was examined by the placement 
bureau. They were the only boys of 4 
children. The family lived in a commu- 
ity area classified as “low” according to 
its economic level, and as “high” accord- 
ing to its rate of delinquency. Both par- 
ents had had an 8th grade education, but 
spoke Italian in the home. The children 
spoke the end language better than Eng- 
lish, which they used only in school. At 
the time of the beginning of the study, 
the family was receiving public assist- 
ance, and had been for the previous 2 
years. Both parents were in good health, 
as were Louis and Edward, Louis was in 
need of glasses but had never been fitted. 

Louis was said to have a passionate 
temper, to pull knives on the boys on the 
playground, to be always “ready for a 
fight.” He was reported to be extremely 
defiant in the classroom, self-willed, and 
lazy. These were part of the problem for 
which he was referred for examination. 
He was found to have an intelligence 
quotient of 40, a mental age of 6 years 
and 3 months. He was recommended for 
exclusion, even from the special center, 
because of low mentality. However, Cen- 
ter A used its prerogative of accepting 
him. 

He was very sociable in his new place- 
ment but somewhat unable to see why 
his previous behavior patterns were 
viewed with disapproval by his new com- 
panions. He frequently seemed unaware 
of irrelevancies in discussion, and only 
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after careful and kindly explanation of 
simple forms of courtesy and accepted 
custom did he seem to realize he had pre- 
viously violated them. This was evidenced 
one day when he asked when the new 
ink-wells were coming to adorn the desks 
which were as yet unfitted with wells. He 
was told when they were expected, where- 
upon he evidenced his joy at learning how 
to write. 

“And to think, now, I’m going to write 
with ink! You know, Miss—— got us ink 
once; it was fun. We used to see how 
close we could throw the bottles at the 
blackboard, and not hit the teacher.” 

When the teacher suggested perhaps 
ink ought not to be used, Louis could 
not relate her suggestion to his remark, 
and tried in vain to understand why she 
considered a change in writing plans. 
When it was made clear to him he re- 
monstrated, “But I wasn’t talking about 
doing that now. Who would want to do 
silly things like that when they know bet- 
ter? I was just telling what we used to 
do.” 

Louis worked hard, showed a high de- 
gree of initiative in self-planned work 
projects, and graduated 3 years after 
special center placement. At that time 
his composite achievement level was 8.6. 
He was still brusque and quick in man- 
ner, but sociable with all those with 
whom he worked, and well-liked by 
them. His leadership within the boys’ 
activities was recognized by both teach- 
ers and pupils. 

Louis did not continue in school after 
elementary graduation. He secured a job 
as a truck driver with a wholesale food 
market, at $22 per week, and remained 
in this job for 4 years and g months. He 
quit “to try for a better job,” and secured 
one as a stock clerk with an industrial 
firm, at a salary of $25 per week, from 
which he was laid off temporarily after 
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4 months, because he was not needed, 
Three months later he went to work as 
a car checker with a railroad, earning $32 
per week. A year and 5 months later, 
while he was still employed with this 
firm, he was inducted into the United 
States Army, At the close of the study he 
was still in service. 

On successive _ intelligence __ tests 
through the evaluation period, Louis 
showed gradual rise from an initial IQ 
of 40; to 50, after a period of 18 months; 
to 66, 3 years after entrance; a drop to 
63, 4% years after entance; a rise again 
to 78, 6 years after enrollment; and to 93 
at the end of the study. 

His twin, Edward, remained in the 
regular grades. He was reported to be 
retarded in his work, but was not referred 
for examination because the classroom 
teacher believed he would progress well 
enough to be promoted to the next grade 
at the end of the year. He was in 5th 
grade at the time of Louis’s transfer. On 
a Binet test taken at that time he showed 
an IQ of 51. Edward was not promoted, 
but remained in the same grade for a 
little more than another year, when he 
ran away from home and school. He was 
found after he had hitch-hiked across 
several states, and had been arrested for 
automobile theft. He was later paroled; 
but broke parole, and was found guilty 
of burglary. At the close of the study he 
was again free, but was not employed; he 
had been rejected for army sevice; and 
was without future plans. On an intelli- 
gence retest made at the close of the 
study he was found to have dropped 
from his original IQ of 51 to 43. 

In Figure 19 are presented the com- 
parative mental growth curves for Ed- 
ward and Louis, and the sigma scores for 
Louis, and the sigma scores for Louis on 
his behavior rating in comparison with 
his intelligence test performance. 
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From the above figure it can be seen 
that Louis’s rise from his original IQ to 
that at the end of the study was continu- 
ous until interval 4, when his IQ 
dropped slightly over that of the preced- 
ing test, although maintained the greater 
part of its gain over the original meas- 
ure. From interval 4, a steady rise was 
found until the close of the study. An 
inspection of sigma curves in the area of 
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Mental Growth Curve for 
Louis and Edward G. 


WPA, making $21 per week. The mother 
was in good general health, the father 
only fair, and frequently had to be away 
from work because of ill health. The 
children were in good health, but nutri- 
tion was poor. John was very much over- 
weight, and was given an endocrinologi- 
cal examination, but no glandular mal- 
function was discerned, 

All three children were academically 
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personal behavior, as contrasted with 
that of change in intelligence, shows a 
sharp drop in behavior aberration in the 
first interval, with also a slight drop in the 
sigma score equivalent of the IQ at that 
interval, although there was an absolute 
gain in IQ. From the grd interval, gain 
in IQ was marked by a drop in behavior 
deviation until the end of the study, 
when both mental growth and behavior 
deviation were on the increase, in terms 
of their deviation from the mean of the 
group of which Louis was a part. 

Pair Number 2: John and James L. 
were the twin brothers of Irene, who was 
5 years younger than they. The family had 
been on relief, but at the beginning of 
the study the father was employed by 


retarded. At the beginning of the study 
John could read at a pre-primer level, 
and James could do fairly well with a 
ist reader. Their sister, Irene, was in grd 
grade, and could read much more com- 
prehendingly and with greater speed. 

John was in 4th grade; James in 5th 
at the beginning of the study. It was be- 
lieved that James could learn faster if he 
would put forth more effort; he was not 
considered mentally deficient. John was 
referred for special examination because 
his progress was below even that of 
James, and because his size and age made 
it difficult to continue him in his grade 
placement, although his lack of achieve- 
ment in the skill subjects made it equally 
difficult to promote him. 
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John was found to have a Stanford- 
Binet IQ of 51, upon examination, and 
transferred to Center A. Here he was 
given an opportunity to enter into his 
learning activities from a non-reading 
approach, and use excursions, construc- 
tion activities, and group discussion to 
develop more meaningful experiences, 
which in turn enriched his learning in 
reading and the other language arts. 

At the beginning, John did not partici- 
pate actively in group activities; he 
watched others working and gave evi- 
dence of interest, but withheld his con- 
tributions. As his first reserve wore away, 
he took upon himself the position of 
“general assistant” to individuals and 
groups at work on various pojects. He 
would work earnestly for some time on 
some device which he thought might be 
a solution to some one’s construction; he 
anticipated and made repairs in equip- 
ment before their need became apparent 
to others, On day, he looked contentedly 
over the many groups at work, and said: 

“You know, I like always to be helping 
some other group. I don’t like so much to 
do things myself.” 

Although, in time he did take on oc- 
casional independent work, most of the 
time he was in his element helping other 
groups work out their plans. 

John’s reading and general language 
development improved, slowly at first, 
and then more rapidly. Upon graduation 
from the special center, he attended a vo- 
cational school, where he took courses in 
electrical shop and metal work. He was 
considered a slow worker, but a careful 
one, by the shop teachers. Upon the com- 
pletion of 2 years of this work, he left 
school and secured a job as a department 
store salesman, at a salary of $28 per 
week. He was well-liked by his fellow- 
workers, and considered a good salesman 
by the head of the department. He re- 
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mained in this job for 3 years, until he 
was inducted into the armed services. 
At the close of the study, he was still in 
service, holding the rank of sergeant. 
On successive intelligence retests in the 
study, he showed a rise to 68, at interval 
2, in comparison with his IQ of 5: at 
special center enrollment. By the grd test 
it had risen to 72; then to 80, at the 4th; 
to 88, at the 5th, and finally to g2 at the 
close of the study. On the Bernreuter 
scale, his measure of introversion 
changed very slightly, but his percentile 
rank on the self-sufficiency schedule rose 
from the end percentile, to the 46th, to 
61st, to 73rd; to 8grd; and finally 


dropped slightly to 81st. 

James, on the other hand, dropped out 
of school when he finished 6th grade, at 
the age of 16. He worked intermittently 
as a helper in the service station, as a 
newsboy, and as an errand boy. He quit 


each of these jobs after a few weeks, not 
remaining in any more than 6 weeks. He 
was rejected for army service, and at the 
close of the study was just beginning a 
job as truck driver for a retail merchant, 
at a salary of $15 per week. He had been 
employed there 3 weeks. On the intelli- 
gence retest at the end of the study, 
James was found to have an IQ of 53, in 
comparison with his initial IQ of 61. 

In Figure 20, the mental growth curves 
for John and James are shown, and also 
their successive sigma scores on the Bern- 
reuter and Binet scales. 

According to those figures, it can be 
seen that John’s IQ shows a steady rise 
from the beginning to the end of the 
study, with a slightly more rapid rise at 
the beginning than at any other period. 
The sigma curves indicate a lessening of 
the deviation from the mean of the Bern- 
reuter measure at the gnd interval, while 
the IQ showed a slightly greater devia- 
tion away from the mean of the group, 
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than at entrance. By the grd interval, a 
drop in 1Q (sigma score) was accom- 
panied by a slight drop in behavior aber- 
ration; from the 4th interval until the 
end of the study, gains in mental test 
sigma scores were accompanied by cor- 
responding decreases in introversion 
tendencies. 

Pair Number 3: Stanley and his 
brother, Ralph, were the P. twins, living 
in a rear one-room flat in a very poor 
economic area. The family included 
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Mr. P. and the mother of the twins and 
Mary, had been diagnosed as mental 
defectives by the psychiatric services of 
the courts in which their cases were 
heard; Mr. P. was reported as a paranoid, 
and Mrs. P. as a neurasthenic. 
When the twins were a little more 
than 5 years old, they were placed in an 
orphanage, after having been found 
alone in the care of 614 year old Frank, 
following their desertion by both par- 
ents, separately, after Mr.'P had 
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Mary, 12 years older than the twins, and 
a child by Mr, P,’s ast wife; Frank, 1 year 
older than the twins, a child by Mr. P.’s 
end wife; and Stanley and Ralph, chil- 
dren of the 3rd wife; the 4th wife was 
taking care of the family. 

The social conflict history of the 
family dated back to 15 years before the 
beginning of the study. Both the older 
sister and the 1st and grd Mrs. P.’s had 
court records of sex delinquencies; dur- 
ing the time of the end marriage, both 
husband and wife were sente1.ced to a 
penal institution on robbery charges. At 
various points in the previous history, 


attempted to take the life of his wife 
after his release from another jail sen- 
tence. 

At the time that Stanley became a 
problem in the regular classes he had 
been with his father and step-mother not 
quite g years. His teacher reported that 
he was a quiet boy, timid, sensitive, and 
easily hurt, both physically and emo- 
tionally. He was then of slight build, 
although he was not often ill, He exhib- 
ited very withdrawn behavior; he con- 
fided in no-one. He was poorly adjusted 
to his school companions, cried easily 
and frequently, and resented the pity 
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which thus occasionally fell to him. He 
was in grd grade; but his academic 
achievement was slightly more than 1st 
grade, except in handwriting, in the ex- 
celling of which he derived much satis- 
faction. 

Upon examination he was found to 
have an IQ of 68, at the chronological 
age of 12. He was transferred to Center 
C, where he seemed to be perpetually 
bewildered during his first few days. How- 
ever, he was helped to get acquainted 
with other boys, among which were 
several near his build as well as his age. 
The first evidence of his interest activities 
was evidenced by his bringing a large 
turtle to the Center one day, asking if a 
sandtable might be fixed up to make “‘a 
home” for him. The rest of the group 
were fascinated by the turtle, and wel- 
comed it with very evident enthusiasm. 

Stanley told the story of the turtle; he 
had brought it back to the orphanage 
to keep as a pet one summer after his 
vacation at camp. When he returned to 
his own home, he gave the pet to a little 
friend at the orphanage; that boy had 
now been placed in a foster home, and 
had returned the turtle to Stanley be- 
cause he could not keep him in his new 
home. Neither could Stanley, but he had 
brought it to school with some hope that 
his pet could be cared for. 

The turtle became the Center’s own 
special pet. While Stanley remained he 
took care of it, and taught others what 
to do and how to do it. When he gradu- 
ated, his last gesture of magnanimity was 
his permanent gift of the turtle to the 
Center. 

Following graduation, Stanley  at- 
tended an academic high school, work- 
ing in the evenings and Saturdays at a 
nursery. He seemed to find pleasure in 
growing things, whether plants or ani- 
mals. At the close of the study, he was 
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a senior at high school, at the age of 1», 
Apparently, he was well-adjusted to his 
school and community, according to the 
opinions of leaders in each of these activ. 
ities. There were no court records 
against him, although 6 months before 
the close of the study, he was accused as 
an accessory in an automobile theft, but 
was acquitted when_it was proved that 
he had been in his place of employment 
at the time of the theft. 

The boy who was convicted of the 
theft was Ralph, Stanley’s twin, who had 
been arrested on 2 previous occasions, one 
a sex charge, and another of larceny. 
Ralph had dropped out of school at the 
age of 14, after he had run away from 
home, while he was in 5th grade. At the 
close of the study he was awaiting trial 
on a second robbery charge, having 
broken parole after the earlier arrest. On 
his intelligence retest at the terminal date, 
he was found to have an IQ of 65, in 
comparison with his original of 63, show- 
ing practically no change. 

In Figure 21 are shown mental growth 
curves for Stanley and Ralph, and also 
sigma curves for Binet and Bernreuter 
measures for Stanley at each retest in- 
terval. 

Pair Number 4: Lavern and her sister, 
Gloria, were the twin daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. They lived in a poor section 
of the city in a home they had once 
owned, but had lost in the beginning de- 
pression years just prior to the opening 
of the study. The only social agency with 
which the family had been in contact was 
the public welfare, which had assisted 
them for a short period prior to the be- 
ginning of the study. They were not on 
relief at the time the experiment began, 
but the father was employed on WPA at 
a salary of $18 per week. 

The twins were the only children in 
the family. The girls were in good 
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health; Lavern was fitted with glasses, 
Gloria was in need of none. They were 
taken for regular check examinations of 
vision, hearing, and physical condition. 
Parents and children attended religious 
services regularly, and the girls both 
helped with the household chores at 
home. 

Lavern was referred for examination 
because of general. school retardation. 
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(a) 


Mental Growth Curve for Stanley and Ralph P. 
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Lavern was found to have an IQ of 69, 
upon examination. She was referred to 
Center A, where she found difficulty ac- 
customing herself to being without 
Gloria. While she was very courteous and 
considerate of others at all times, she 
remained very much to herself, and ap- 
peared to be moody and uncertain of her- 
self. Prior to her transfer to the special 
center, this lack of confidence and uncer- 
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Sigma Curves of Personal and Intellectual 
Growth for Stanley. 


Fic. 21. Growth Curves of Personal Behavior and Menta] Growth of Stanley P. 


Her oral vocabulary was very limited; 
she was unable to read; she was unable 
to reason simple arithmetic problems, 
her spelling was limited to her name, and 
“cat.” She was in end grade, but was un- 
able to do the work even of this grade, 
despite the fact that she was almost 13 
years of age. 

Gloria was in 5th grade, although she 
was unable to do the work of the class. 
She had been put in this grade placement 
primarily so that she and Lavern might 
be separated, since they were growing 
very dependent on each other. 


tainty had been apparent to those with 
whom she worked. When she met the ex- 
aminer for her Binet test, she immedi- 
ately informed her; “I know I’m very 
dumb in school, but I can’t help it.” In 
her previous school situation, she and 
Gloria had served each other as scape- 
goats, Now, that escape had been taken 
from her, 

Attention ‘centered on drawing La- 
vern’s attention and interest to creative 
expression in the arts, in which she was 
particularly able. She became intrigued 
in pictorial presentation, particularly by 
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the use of steroptican slides, in the mak- 
ing of which she grew very skillful. In 
order to present the completed slides ef- 
fectively, oral and written language was 
required, a motivation for the improve- 
ment of learning in all skill subjects. 
Once her interest in learning activities 
found root, Lavern began to realize her 
abilities and potential skills, and became 
eager for their development. She was 
well-liked by those who worked with her, 
primarily because of her generosity and 
thoughtfulness; she was willing at all 
times to consider herself at fault before 
others; but she lost her excessive intro- 
verted behavior, and attained a pleasant 
balance between self-assurance and lack 
of confidence. 

Shortly after her 16th birthday Lavern 
graduated, wearing for her commence- 
ment a dress which she had designed and 
made herself. She was awarded a special 
service pin as well as an attendance pin, 
and earned, with her diploma, a Red 
Cross Certificate in Nursing which she 
had earned while in special center at- 
tendance. 

She intended to go on to high school 
after graduation, but her mother had 
been seriously ill, and it seemed desirable 
that Lavern go to work, if possible. The 
mother commented that it seemed 
strange: Lavern had seemed so “dumb” 
a few years before, so unable to do any- 
thing for herself, much less others; 
“Now,” she said, “I find I actually rely 
on her to take care of things for us.” 

Her 1st job was in charge of a conces- 
sion at an amusement park for the sum- 
mer months, at which she earned $25, per 
week. After 3 months, she quit that job 
because, “I’d never be able to do any bet- 
ter there,” and started as a clerk in a 
large retail department store. That fall 
she began a commercial high school 
course, attending in evening and summer 
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sessions. The firm with which she wa; 
employed was interested in her further 
training, and worked out a dual schedule 
for her, by which she spent part time in 
the offices, becoming acquainted with of. 
fice machines and systems peculiar to the 
firm, and the rest of her time clerking. She 
was then earning $22 per week. She was 
given progressively more responsibility 
on this part-time job, until she was work. 
ing full time in secretarial work. 

In the meantime she completed her 
high school work, and prepared to con- 
tinue her training by taking advanced 
work in business administration. She was 
in this advanced training at the close of 
the study. On the job, she had been pro- 
moted to the position of head of the 
credit department, where she was earning 
$48 per week at the close of the study. 

During the period following special 
center attendance, Lavern’s mental test 
performance resulted in a rise in IQ from 
69 at entrance to 87 after 18 months; to 
go, after 3 years; to 92, after 414 years; 
and, finally, to 102, after 6 years. Her 
measures of introversion on the Bernreu- 
ter schedule dropped, at successive re. 
tests, from a percentile rank of 99, to 
96, to 76, to 48, and finally to 39. She had 
dropped from a position of seriously ex. 
treme introverted behavior to a position 
of behavior comparable to that of the 
upper-third of better adjusted adults. 

Gloria graduated from 8th grade a 
year and a half after Lavern. She stayed 
out of school for 6 months, supposedly 
to look for work, which she did not do. 
She was prevailed upon by Lavern to re. 
turn to full-time school attendance at 
high school, “because,” Lavern said, “if 
Gloria doesn’t go to high school now, | 
don’t think she’s likely to start later. She 
doesn’t like it that much.” 

At the close of the study, Gloria was 
in her first year of high school. She was 
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receiving only fair grades, with occa- 
sional failures. She was not employed in 
any part-time work. Part of this program 
of activities was the direct result of La- 
vern’s urging and her mother’s agree- 
ment; although Gloria herself had no al- 
ternates to suggest. At the time Lavern 
was transferred to the special center, 
Gloria’s IQ was found to be 71; at the 
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Mental Growth Curves 


complished by loss in the magnitude of 
sigma scores of mental aberration. Par- 
ticularly was this correspondence evident 
in the first four intervals. At the close of 
the study, Lavern’s IQ was markedly 
above the mean of the group of which she 
was a part; and conversely, her measures 
of deviation in personal behavior were far 
below the mean. 
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Sigma Curves of Binet and Bernreuter Scores at 
Each Retest Interval for Lavern. 


Fic. 22. Mental and Personal Behavior Growth Curves for Gloria and Lavern H. 


close of the study it was 68, showing no 
appreciable change. 

In Figure 22 the curves of mental 
growth are shown for Lavern and Gloria, 
as well as the sigma curves for Gloria in 
the areas of personal behavior and men- 
tal development, 

According to these curves, it can be 
seen that Gloria’s intelligence test per- 
formance rose continuously from enroll- 
ment until the end of the study. Most 
rapid rise occurred in the first interval, 
but gradual change appeared in each in- 
terval throughout the study. Inspection of 
the sigma curves show that gain in sigma 
scores of intelligence test results was ac- 


Pair Number 5: Mary and Elsie M. 
were only children, living with their 
mother and step-father at the time of the 
study. The complications of their social 
history had been responsible for many 
misinterpretations and misunderstand- 
ings in their school records, which re- 
sulted in their assumptions of feelings of 
guilt which interfered with normal emo- 
tional development. 

The twins were born out of wedlock 
in a neighboring English-speaking coun- 
try. For several years they lived with the 
mother and her brother’s family, assum- 
ing the mother’s maiden name of M. In 
their early childhood, the mother came 
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to this country, where she married Mr. 
Z., who was not the father of these chil- 
dren. Following this marriage, the chil- 
dren were brought to join the mother 
and step-father, taking the name of Z. 
after they arrived for all records, al- 
though they were not legally adopted. 
They were g years old at that time; after 
coming to this country they started to 
school for the first time. 

In school they were considered very 
slow, and extremely withdrawn and shy. 
They were placed in 4th grade on the as- 
sumption that they had been in normal 
school attendance previously. Neither 


girl progressed academically, and they be- 


came so dependent on each other that 
neither would attend school without the 


other; and in the enforced absence of 
one, the other would sit completely still, 


waiting for her return. This complete 
dependence was accompanied by a total 
indifference to the remainder of the 
group of which they were a part. 

At 12 years of age, Mary was examined 
by the placement bureau and found to 
have an IQ of 68; she was transferred to 
Center A, while Elsie remained in her 
regular grade placement. At the begin- 
ning, Mary appeared very fearful and 
suspicious of everyone on the new center, 
behavior which she evidenced by stub- 
born resistance to their suggestions or 
offers to help her, and to their attempts 
to include her in their planning. As she 
became more familiar with the free ac- 
tivity organization of work in the center, 
and gained some security from the 
knowledge that she would not be ex- 
pected to fit a rigid behavior pattern, she 
relaxed, and gradually assumed a co- 
operative place in the group. 

Her progress towards leadership was 
gradual. She proceeded from individual 
work, to participation in small groups, to 
small group leadership, and finally to the 
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presidency of the Civics Club, which was 
the all-student governing association of 
the Center. Upon the formal organiza. 
tion of the association of alumni from 
all centers, she was unanimously elected 
its first president. 

While Mary was still in school, Mr. 7. 
died and Mary’s mother remarried. The 
new husband, Mr. S., drank to excess, 
and sold the household furnishings, bit by 
bit, while he was home alone. He did not 
work. Mrs, S. had taken ill, and Mary 
was the only one in the home who could 
influence or control him. Mary quit 
school 3 weeks before the date of her for- 
mal graduation, to take charge of the 
home. Gradually, the home situation im- 
proved and Mary got a job as an order 
filler in a large mail order house, at a 
salary of $25 per week. Within a year she 
had been put on part-time secretarial 
work, and in another 5 months was pri- 
vate secretary to one of the administra. 
tive directors of the firm, at a salary of 
$41 per week. 

One year before the close of the study, 
Mary took on an additional part-time 
secretarial position with another retail 
firm near her first place of employment. 
She worked at this end job during the 
early evening hours, from 5:30 to 9 
o'clock at night; but 4 months after at- 
tempting this double load, she decided 
that the work schedule was too heavy to 
permit her to continue efficient work in 
either position, and she quit the second 
part-time job. She was still, employed in 
her full-time secretarial position at the 
end of the study. She was reported to be 
efficient in her work and co-operative in 
her attitude. Mary herself, enjoyed her 
work, and took advantage of many em- 
ployee’s benefits such as group and hos- 
pital insurance; picnics and outings, and 
free vacations, and the company library. 
Around the office she was constantly 
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teased that she was “wearing out the com- 
pany library.” 

In the meantime, Mary had re-assumed 
her mother’s maiden name, M., upon the 
advice of the Social Security Agency 
which found the various family names 
conflicting and confusing in its system of 
security records. She had secured a posi- 
tion for Elsie, 8 months before the close 
of the study, but had arranged to do so 
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(a) 
Mental Growth Curves for Mary and Elsie M. 


in working, thinking she would get along 
all right if she could get a start. 

Elsie’s original 1Q was 65; at the close 
of the study it was found to be 72. Mary's 
mental tests showed a steady rise from 
68 at entrance, to 79 at the close of 114 
years. By the end of 3 years, it had 
dropped slightly to 75; but after 414 years 
it rose again to 88, then to g1, and, by the 
close of the study, to 103. The Bernreuter 
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(b) 


Binet and Bernreuter Sigma Curves for Mary M. 


Fic. 23. Growth Curves in Mental and Personal Behavior for Mary and Elsie M. 


in a department operating on a different 
time shift than her own, in an effort to 
force Elsie out of her lack of confidence 
and “put her on her own.” 

Elsie had exhibited much the same be- 
havior when left in her regular class, that 
Mary first displayed upon transfer to the 
special center. However, Elsie withdrew 
completely into herself, finally refusing 
to continue to go to school alone; she re- 
mained at home, where she did little else 
but wait for Mary’s return from school. 
She would run errands or help with the 
housework, but only when Mary worked 
with her. It was because of this continued 
dependency that Mary had sought to 
separate her twin from her “on the job”, 
although she was anxious to establish her 


scale of introversion measures dropped 
from the 94th, percentile, to the 74th at the 
2nd interval to the 72nd percentile, to the 
46th, and finally, to the 36th at the close 
of the investigation. Thus, from a serious- 
ly extreme tendency toward introversion, 
Mary had dropped to a rating compar- 
able to that of the lowest one-third of av- 
erage adults. 

Figure 23 shows mental growth curves, 
and sigma curves for Binet and Bernreu- 
ter measures, for Mary and Elsie at each 
retest interval in the study. 

According to these figures, it can be 
seen that Mary’s mental growth curve 
fluctuated between rise and decline with- 
in the first two intervals, and then con- 
tinued in a steady rise to the end of the 
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study. From the sigma curves, a marked 
relationship is evidenced between change 
on the Bernreuter and Binet scales. Gain 
in Binet sigma score was accompanied by 
a decrease in sigma score for the Bernreu- 
ter, during the first four intervals, the size 
of change (as indicated by sigma scores) 
remained comparable for these two meas- 
ures, while the direction changed. During 
the last two intervals, however, while 
change in intelligence continued in a 
positive direction, the amount of change 
in personal behavior was much greater 
than that in intelligence. In general, 
Mary had dropped to a position of ac- 
ceptable stability in personal behavior, 
and her intelligence test performance had 
risen to that of average adults, by the 
close of the study. 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF GROUP AND 
INDIVIDUAL CHANGE 

The analysis of data for the entire 
group indicated the similarity of amount 
and direction of change in each of the 
areas of behavior studied: personal, 
social, and intellectual. This close rela- 
tionship was evidenced statistically both 
by the curves of change in each of these 
areas, as measured by change in objective 
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test performance at periodic retest inter. 
vals; and also by the coefficients of coy. 
relations between change in these areas 
over the period of the study. 

Comparison of change at the end of 
the post-school period with change at the 
close of the in-school period showed con. 
tinuous change over the entire period, 
but a greater amount in the in-school in. 
tervals. Greatest overall change was 
found in the areas of intellectual be 
havior, but close similarity was noted be. 
tween the change in intellectual and in 
personal behavior. 

For the equated Experimental and 
Control groups, marked difference was 
found between the personal and social 
adjustment of individuals in the control 
as compared with the equated group, ac. 
cording to their experiential activities. 
Based on such activities, and on retests 
of intelligence, there was also found to 
be important differences between their 
final status in intellectual behavior. A 
comparison of data for twins separated 
between experimental and control cen- 
ters, and between experimental centers 
and regular classes, contributed evidence 
toward these same conclusions. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


INTERPRETATIVE SUMMARY AND EDUCATIONAL CONCLUSIONS 


HROUGH this extended study it was 
desired to determine the possibility 
of change in the personal, social, and in- 
tellectual behavior of children who had 
been classified as feebleminded, during 
and after participation in an especially- 
planned educational program. If change 
were found to occur, it was then desir- 
able to ascertain the kinds and amounts 
of change, and its regularity or irregular- 
ity of appearance; and, through compari- 
son with similar data collected for an 
equated Control group whose educa- 
tional program had been of a different 
nature, to arrive at some conclusions re- 
garding the value of the experimental 
school program, Answers to the following 
specific questions were sought: (1) to 
what extent will children who have been 
classified as feebleminded attain personal 
and social adjustment after participation 
in a school environment planned to de- 
velop emotional stability, to further 
social interaction, and to develop self- 
confidence, and a sense of personal 
worth? (2) what degree of academic suc- 
cess will be achieved by these children? 
(3) how will the behavior of these chil- 
dren while in school attendance compare 
with their behavior after leaving school? 
The 322 children who were the subjects 
of the study came from 5 special centers 
in a midwestern city. These centers pro- 
vided day-school instruction for feeble- 
minded children, and were maintained 
by the public school system of the city. 
The writer served each of the Experi- 
mental Centers as head teacher, with ad- 
ministrative and supervisory responsibili- 
ties in addition to duties of classroom 
teaching. 
The experimental educational pro- 


gram was planned upon the basis of a 
study of the physical health, mental abili- 
ties, academic achievement, and_be- 
havior patterns of the participating boys 
and girls; and upon a study of their 
family, community, and educational 
backgrounds. This study showed their 
predicated needs to be: (1) improvement 
in all tool subjects, as well as in informa- 
tional subject-matter areas; (2) growth in 
emancipation and responsibility in per- 
sonal behavior; (3) increased understand- 
ing of group relationships in the family, 
the school, and the community; (4) in- 
creased competency in the skills of social 
interaction; and (5) ability to use direct- 
response mechanisms in resolving con- 
flict situations in the adjustment process. 
In addition, some of their important 
psycho-biological needs were found to 
be: (1) economic security; (2) social rec- 
ognition; (3) belongingness, of accept- 
ance by the group; and (4) a feeling of 
personal worth as a contributing member 
of a social group. 

The purpose of the experimental educa- 
tional program was two-fold: to provide 
school experiences which would help 
meet the needs of the boys and girls 
while in school, and to prepare them for 
competent adjustment in_ post-school 
years. To achieve this purpose, the in- 
structional program was directed toward 
these specific goals: (1) development of 
desirable personal behavior; (2) improve- 
ment in the fundamental academic skills; 
(3) development of the manipulative 
arts; (4) improvement of work and study 
habits; (5) learning of occupational and 
related vocational information; and (6) 
pre-employment experience. The curricu- 
lum was selected from problems in the 
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immediate experience of the children 
which were then expanded to make pos- 
sible more general application of the 
skills and information thus learned, and 
the attitudes so developed. Instructional 
method was characterized by: (1) group 
planning; (2) group experiences; (3) in- 
school reproduction of situational ex- 
periences; and (4) the use of the creative 
and manipulative arts. A variety of edu- 
cational materials were used, including 
field trips, radio broadcasts, films and 
stereopticon slides, as well as books, maga- 
zines and newspapers. Construction and 
art materials were used in correlative 
handwork and in the crafts. 

Each child in the study spent 3 years in 
the special centers. The evaluation of the 
adequacy of the program in meeting the 
needs of the children in the in-school 
period was made on the basis of their 
academic achievement in the tool sub- 
jects, the level of social maturation which 
they had attained, and adjustment pat- 
terns which they used at the time of 
special center withdrawal. Data for this 
evaluation included standardized test re- 
sults and records of such experiential ac- 
tivities as positions of service or leader- 
ship in ‘school activities, part-time em- 
ployment, assumption of responsibility 
in the home, and leisure-time interests. 

In addition to the in-school period, the 
evaluation was extended over a five-year 
post-school period. During this follow-up 
after leaving the special centers, the aca- 
demic, vocational, and social competency 
of the children was measured by their 
final educational attainments, by their 
ability to get and keep employment, and 
by their personal and social adjustment 
in the home and community. These com- 
petencies were determined by the record 
of their achievement and activities, and 
by the results of objective measures of per- 
sonal and social adjustment, 
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At the close of the in-school period, the 
group showed an average gain of three 
years and eight months in composite 
achievement, during the three-year jp. 
structional program; the range of gain 
was from 2.6 years to 4.7 years. The aver. 
age gain in reading was 4.1 years, witha 
range of gain from 2.4 years to 4.7 years. 
The average rate of gain in composite 
academic achievement during the in. 
school period was 120 although the 
average IQ of the group was 51.7; the 
average achievement level at special cen- 
ter withdrawal was that of the end 
month of the 5th grade, although the 
average grade-expectancy calculated for 
the group according to their mental age 
at the close of the in-school period was 
the grd month of grd grade. Thus, the 
achievement of the group as a whole ex. 
ceeded their expectancy by almost 2 
years, 

In addition to this gain in the use of 
the tool subjects, the group showed in- 
proved personal adjustment by an in- 
crease in range and quality of leisure- 
time interests, improved personal appear- 
ance, and increased responsibility for 
personal activities. An analysis of the 
methods used in meeting conflict situa- 
tions showed a tendency toward more 
frequent practice of direct response 
rather than substitute mechanisms. They 
showed increased freedom from famil) 
pressure and dictation, greater ability 
and willingness to serve in positions of 
usefulness to others, and growing ability 
to get and keep part-time employment. 
Their group behavior showed increasing 
social maturation and competency in ac- 
tivities similar to those participated in 
by normal childen of their age. On ob- 
jective measures, they were shown to 
have attained a level of personal and 
social adjustment equal to or better than 
average persons of their age group. 
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By the close of the study (at the end of 
the five-year post-school period) slightly 
more than 27% had completed a 4 year 
high school course, and 5.1% had con- 
tinued post-hiZh school training. 20.1% 
were still in school attendance, most of 
them in night school classes, at the close 
of the study. 83.4% were regularly em- 
ployed, and of this group almost 14 were 
in skilled occupations, and another 14 in 
clerical positions. 17 persons, or approxi- 
mately 614%, were in managerial or su- 
pervisory positions in industry, where 
they had responsibility for other workers. 
14 others, an additional 514%, were in 
inspection positions, where precision of 
finished products was their responsibil- 
ity. 

‘The recorded mean duration for all 
jobs held in the post-school period was 
3 years and 6 months, although the act- 
ual duration was in excess of that time, 
because 83.8% of the group were still 
employed at the close of the study. By 
the terminal date of the investigation 
the salaries of the boys ranged from $13 
to $84 per week, with a mean of $28; the 
girls’ ranged from $10 to $60, with a 
mean of $27 per week. The median salary 
for the total group was $32.07. 

At the close of the study 83.4% were 
regularly employed; 5.9% were in mili- 
tary service; 3.5% were girls who had 
married and gave their full time to home- 
making; 3.1% were temporarily idle; and 
2.4% were in full time school attendance. 
Only one person could be classified as 
“permanently idle,” having never been 
employed nor in any voluntary school at- 
tendance. Two had died during the 
course of the study. 

15 of the girls, and 3 of the boys, were 
married by the end of the study. None 
of the family units so developed were 
financially dependent, nor were there 
records of family maladjustment, as evi- 
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denced by the lack of contacts of these 
families with the courts or behavioral 
clinics, 4 families had 1 child each; 6 
had 2 children; and 1 had 3. The ages of 
the children ranged from 4 months to 4 
years. There was only one intermarriage 
within the group in the study. 
According to objective measures, those 
gains in adjustment which were noted 
in the in-school period continued in the 
post-school period. Change continued to 
be made after special center withdrawal, 
but gains were not as great later as those 
made immediately after special center en- 
rollment. Changes occurred in both posi- 
tive and negative directions, i.e., changes 
were indicative of both gains and losses, 
and were made in each area of behavior 
at each evaluation interval. However, the 
mean group changes were gains in each 
area at each interval, and more than go% 
of all cases of change for individuals at 
any evaluation period, were gains. Al- 
though in some individual cases a drop 
in improvement in any area was noticed 
at one interval over a preceding one, in 
no case was this drop continuous, and 
in only 3 cases was the overall change a 
drop; i.e., gain attained in the in-school 
period was maintained in the post-school 
period. Change continued to occur in 
the post-school period, and in the large 
majority of cases, continu d in the same 
direction as the general tendency of 
change in the in-school period. In in- 
telligence, individual overall change 
ranged from a drop of 4 1Q points to a 
gain of 71 points; 3 individuals showed 
a drop in IQ; 8 showed a gain of less 
than 10 points; the mean overall change 
for the entire group at the close of the 
study was 40.7 IQ points. 80.7% of the 
group exceeded a gain of 30 IQ points; 
59-3% reached or exceeded a gain of 50 
points. By the end of the study, 59.7% of 
the total group were classifiable as low 
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or high normals; only 7.2% were still 
feebleminded, In areas of personal and 
social behavior, 79% equalled or ex- 
ceeded the ratings of the highest 1% of 
well-adjusted adults. In general, data 
from the Control group indicated little 
change in the areas of behavior investi- 
gated, although IQ change ranged from 
a gain of 4 points to a loss of 22 points; 
the mean IQ change was a drop of 3.6 
points. For the equated Experimental 
group with which this control was com- 
pared, the range of change was from a 
gain of g to a gain of 60 points, with a 
mean change of 25.2 points gain. 

By the end of the study, the average 
adjustment of the total Experimental 
group was equal to that of the average 
adult, both according to standardized 
measures and their academic, vocational 
and social activities. 

Educational interpretations. The 
change found in the total group under 
investigation was found to be in the 
same direction and of similar degree to 
that of the subgroup which was equated 
with the control group, taken separately. 
Thus, the differences found between the 
Experimental and Control group can be 
accepted as representative of the differ- 
ences to be found if the larger group 
were to be compared with a control of 
its size. Because the 2 groups were 
equated on the basis of chronological age, 
initial intelligence, number of years 
school experience, initial academic 
achievement and socio-economic status, 
any of these 5 factors or their combina- 
tions cannot be considered as causal in 
effecting the found differences in change 
in behavior. While the school environ- 
ment was a controlled variable in the 
study, the presence of such uncontrolled 
factors as change in sibling relation- 
ships, or in relationships of parents to 
the community or of parent-teacher, par- 
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ent-child relationships, or any combina. 
tion of these factors must of necessity 
have influenced the resultant changes in 
behavior, In addition, in the considera. 
tion of human behavior, ‘the operation 
of other variables, unknowable and im. 
measurable, must limit any interpreta. 
tion of causal relationship in the determi. 
nation of change im behavior. 

On the basis of this study, it can be - 
said that the children who were partici- 
pants in the experimental school pro- 
gram showed desirable and significant 
change in personal, social, and intellect- 
ual behavior, and that these changes 
were more desirable and of greater degree 
than were those found in a comparable 
group coming from a differing school 
environment. Further, change in intelli- 
gence was found to be closely related to 
change in personal emotional behavior, 
and that increase in emotional stability 
was accompanied by increase in intelli- 
gence, as determined by test performance 
and an evaluation of experiential activi- 
ties. Conversely, increase in behavioral 
aberration was accompanied by loss of 
intelligence, according to these same cri- 
teria. Statistically, a high correlation was 
found between change in areas of per- 
sonal behavior, and in intelligence. 

In this research, no adequate study was 
made of the children of original cases, 
because of the fact that most of them 
were still in the period of infancy at the 
terminal date. Valuable pertinent data 
would be desirable concerning their de- 
velopmental histories, and the personal, 
social, and intellectual competency of 
this second generation in their progress 
to maturity. Further research is also 
needed in the analysis of the factors con- 
tributing to the success of the experi- 
mental instructional program, to deter- 
mine which of such factors (separately 
or in combination) were the educational 
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determinates in the development of the 
personal, social, academic, and voca- 
tional competencies which were found 
to have developed. 

The multiplicity of factors interacting 
in the adjustment process makes difficult 
any determination of causal relationships 
in the development of social competency. 
However, evidence here reported has 
shown a large proportion of the chil- 
dren in this study to have reached a de- 
gree of personal, social and intellectual 
behavior, and a level of academic and 
vocational competency, equivalent to 
that of the average normal adult of years 
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comparable to their age at the close of 
the investigation, despite the fact that 
originally these children had been classi- 
fied as feebleminded. To the extent that 
the cases in the study were representa- 
tive, therefore, it can be concluded that 
a majority of children originally classi- 
fied as feebleminded can grow to be men- 
tally competent, well-adjusted members 
of a democratic society, if their educa- 
tional program is so planned to meet 
their emotional as well as academic needs 
while in school and to prepare them for 
social and vocational competency in their 
post-school years. 
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INTERVIEW OUTLINE GUIDES AND SUMMARY RECORD ForMs 
UsEp IN THE COLLECTING AND RECORDING OF DATA 


Name 


FACE SHEET 
and 
Home Environment History 


Date of birth 





Address 





Place of birth 








Telphone 





Transferred from 





—_. School Date of transfer 





Accompanied by 





Age at transfer 





Mother 





* * * 


Family Composition 





Date of birth 


Father 








Place of birth 


Date of birth 
Place of birth 











Siblings 





| Age | 


| Ed. 
Dif. 


| Lev. 




















Name | Sex 
| 





| 





Others in home 








Wage earners 





Relationship 





Economic Status 
Occupation 

















Supporting income 








Econamic Status: 


Dep. 


Low Sub. ‘Sub. 
Health Status 





Pres. 
Health | 





Mother 


Last Illness 


Last Illness 


| Nature "Date Date 


Nature 








Siblings 





























“Nature | D; 
are 
— 
a 





Last hospitalization: 
Patient 





— Hospital__ 





Attending Physician 








Physical/mental defects: ___ 
Mother 








Father 





Siblings 

















Clinical treatments: 
Patient 


Clinic 





Cause 





Active Dates 





Marital: 
Missing Parent 


Normal 


Active /Closed 





Soctal-Cultural Status 


Separate Divorced Deceased 


Cause 





Date of leaving 


Delinquency area of neighborhood: 


Sanitar 
Social 


facilities of home: 
Ncies registered: 





Hygienic standards of family: 
Community status of family 
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INTERVIEW WITH SUBJECT 
Name Date of birth 








Address Telephone 








Type of dwelling 





Apartment House Own Home 











Language spoken in home 





What reading matter is present in the home 








Social status of the home 





Maximum education level attained by subject 








Family composition 





Others in the home 





Economic status of the home 





Who is wage-earner Supporting income 








General health of subject and spouse 





Contact with social agencies 








Duties of subject in the home 





How well are they performed 


Of what organizations is he a member 





In which is he active 








What are his special hobbies and interests 


What does he recall of school memories 





Does he miss school 








Is he sorry he did not graduate 


Is he glad to be free to look for work 





Does he enjoy his job 





Is he satisfied with his success on his job 





Why did he quit former positions 








Does he keep himself busy constructively after working hours 





Present status of health Last illness 








Last hospital confinement 





Cause Attending or family physician 








Last dental examination Rating 








Clinical records 





General development Nutrition 








Vision Last examination 








Audition Last examination 
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SCHOOL PROGRESS AND PROBLEM HISTORY 





Address 











Grade | Dates | Age | 
Kgn | 
1B 
1A } 
2B | | | 
2A 
3B | 
3A | 
% 23 aaa Be 























4A 











Activities participation —____ aad 
Date of graduation or withdrawal: 
Kind of certificate earned: 





Dates 


Year | 








10B 
| 10A | 








Special activities 


School 


OP Oe TN 
Schools - 





~ Elementary School 





PRS Cause 




















Honor Positions Employment ———__ 


L.V.C ‘LM. 
High School Progress History 





| Age | School 


School 


Dates 


Year 
1B 
11A. 
128 
12A 





Honor positions 


wees — Employment — 
Other Educational History 








| Dates 











Name of Test 












































Special handicaps: 

Special abilities: 

Present school placement: 
Present school adjustment: 


Form 


Subjects Institution Subjects 








School Test Records 
(Prior to Special Placement) 
Intelligence Tests 





Remarks 





Achievement Tests 


Date | 


Gr. Level Name of Test 





Remedial instructional provision: 
Opportunities to develop talents: 
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Name 
Addres 


Age al 
Did he 
Retar‘ 
Accele 
Proble 
Acade 
Previ 


By W 
What 
Outst 
Mote 
Atter 
Excu 
Gene 
Tard 
Gene 
Spec 


Sum 
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PERSONAL INTERVIEW AT SCHOOL VISIT 








Name — School 
Address Grade when left 








Schools attended prior to this school: 


Name Length of time 





Age at beginning school 





Did he attend kindergarten How long 
Retardations Causes 











Accelerations Causes 











Problem history in school: Behavior: 








Academic: 
Previous recommendations for remedial work 





Where given 








By whom Subjects 











What results 
Outstanding deficiences in class-room work 








Motor skill Muscular co-ordination 














Attendance problems: Absences 
Excused by note from parents 








General nature of causes of absences 








Tardinesses How excused 
General nature of causes 








Special examinations by Bureau of Child Study or Behavior Clinics 





Dates 








Summary of diagnosis 











School Factors Influencing Child Development 
Cleanliness of class-rooms 





Attractiveness of class-room 





Personal relationships of teachers with each other and with teachers 














Class-room discipline 





Curriculum emphasis 





Interest of principal in pupils 








General teaching method 








Pupil participation in school activities 








Pupil participation in special room or class activities 








General school policy regarding pupil withdrawals 
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EMPLOYMENT HISTORY 
Name 


Address 
First : ~~-pedmnemnd In-School Post-School 
te 


Part-Time Full Time 




















Initial Methods of Job-Seeking 





Hawking / Want-Ads 


Employment Agencies 



































Subsequent methods: 
Interviews: with employment agency counsellors 
with prospective employers. 











Employment History 

















Employer Position | Wages 
| 



































Employer Employer 
































Employers’ Ratings of Efficiency 





Employer Efficiency Employer 
































Vocational Training on-the-Job 





Time Result Employer 



































Subjects’ Ratings of (1) Employer and (2) Other Workers 





Employer (1) Employer 




















| 
| 
| 
| 











Present ~~ peanee 
Employed nemploy 
Ho long with present employer How long unemployed 
: 7 A eae 
e 
Present self-sufficiency status: Dependence Part. Dep. 
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INTERVIEW WITH FORMER EMPLOYERS 


Name of Firm Name of subject 








Address of Firm Tel. 








Dates of employment Position 








Cause of leaving 








Quality of work Quality of adjustment 





Would you re-hire? 





Would you consider him: 





| Value Trait Trait 





Skillful Inefficient 
Industrious Lazy 
Irregular 
Unreliable 
Slow 
Willing to take criticism Antagonistic to criticism 
Anxious to improve Self-satisfied 





Total score Total score 





Efficiency rating Percent rating 





























In his relations with his superiors, would you consider him: 





Value Trait x Score Trait 





Co-operative Antagonistic 

Friendly Unfriendly 

Cheerful Sullen 

een ay Selfish 
nerous s 

Thoughtful Inconsiderate 

Kind Unkind 





Total score Total score 





Efficiency rating Percent score 





























In his relations with his fellow-workers? 





Value Trait x Trait 





2 Co-operative Antagonistic 
Friendly Unfriendly 
2 Cheerful Sullen 
1 Courteous Rude 
1 Generous Selfish 
2 Thoughtful Inconsiderate 
1 Kind Unkind 





Total score Total score 





Efficiency rating Percent rating 
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TEST RECORD 
Name wie Date of birth 
Address ~ annem trannies + aan 0 SS TEA 
ee ape ee a CY hr aaa 
Age at beginning of study >>» Ss Agee att end of study 


* * *~ 

















Mental Ability Tests 





Date | Name of Test} Form| CA | MA | IQ | Examiner 


| 















































Emotional Maturity Tests 





Raw Score ile | Interpretation Remarks 



























































Personality Inventories 





Raw Scores 















































Social Maturity Scales 





Name of Test | Form | Score| SA Interpretation Remarks 
| ———— . — - 














| | 


























Adjustment Inventories 





Name of Test | Form | Raw Score} 























| 
| 




















Achievement 





| Name of Test! Form Gr. Level Remarks 


| ] 


























| 
| 
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PERSONAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
Name — 


Address 
Marital status: M Sep. Div. 


Social agencies 














* * * 


(a) M., Sep., Div., Wid., UM 
Date of marriage ______.. Age at marriage Where Court Church 
Name of spouse Age at marriage 
Ed. level of spouse Occupation 
Courtship period Parental consent 























Children Remarks Children | Dieth Sex | Remarks 






































Occupation | Employed 


Husband. | 


Self-sufficiency status: Full Dep. Partial Dep. Independent 

















| Status of Home: Very Low Low Average | High 


Very High 





! 
Economic | 


| 
| 
Hygienic | | 
| 
| 











Cultural 








Social 








Membership in organizations: 








Civic Religious Fraternal | Recreational 





Husband 
Wife 








Joint 

















Major leisure interests 








Interests shared witb spouse 








Subjects’ estimate of family relationship 








Spouse’s estimate 








Date of divorce, separtion, or death 





(b) Single 

Employed Not employed 
Engaged Keeping Company Neither 
Frequency of dates: Often Sometimes Never 
Membership in organizations: Civic Religious Fraternal Recreational 
Major leisure interests: Individual Group 
Companions: Sex: M F Both Age: Older — Younger Same ___ 
Living arrangements: Alone... Parents _______ Other Relatives_______ Others aa 

ntributions to home: Economic Other 
Level of home: Economic... Hygienic ___ Social ____ Cultural 
Plans for future 















































General social adjustment 
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SUMMARIES OF CASES READ FROM SOCIAL AGENCIES 
Name Agency 








Address 





Address Sr 








Case No. 





Date of report 





Nature of problem 








Relation of this subject to problem —_ 





Treatment 








Results 








Present status: active/closed 
Date of closing 
Name of worker 








Clinical Records 
Reason for referral __ 
Types of examinations or observations 
Summary of diagnosis 























Prognosis 














Treatment recommended 











Report on follow-up of treatment —___ 














Final results of treatment _ = 

















Date of dismissal —._>__> >> ESE z ” 





Name of court 
Nature of the case 














Relation of this subject to case _ 











Age of this subject at hearing > 





Classification of case Disposition 





Date closed 





Re-opened? 





Final disposition 


Institutional Placements 
Name of institution _-._ : 








RRR EES ae RY RT By whom 
Age when made —__ Length of placement . 








Adjustment in institution —---_~=~>S EE 








Date released By whom 








Further recommendations _. 














Present placement 





Present adjustment 
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Nam 


Addi 
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INTERVIEW WITH COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Name Organization 














Address Person interviewed 


How long has he been a member? 





Does he participate actively? 





Does he hold office, or has he in the past? 





Does he mix well with other members? 





In what ways does he show qualities of leadership in the organization? 











In your experiences with him, has he shown himself to be: 


Honest or Dishonest 
Dependable or Unreliable 
Aggressive or Passive 
Interested or Apathetic 
Careful or Careless 


Does he respect the rules of the group and abide by them until changed, if desirable? 





Does he contribute to the progress of the organization by his membership? 





Special memoranda: 
BGS:CR:E 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COMPLETING CASE RECORD SUMMARIES 
FROM SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES 
I. Format of case records 
A. Face sheet 
B. Correspondence 


C. Reports from other agencies and clinics 
D. Running case record summary 


. Nature of data secured from agencies 
A. Financial 
B. Clinical 
C. Social (other than court records) 
D. Court records and disposition 


. Summary schedule 


. Date of report refers to date summary is completed 

. Nature of problem means “‘why was the agency interested in the case?” 

. Relation of subject to problem means did the problem pertain primarily to the child 
in this study, to his siblings, or to his parents 

. “Treatment” means what was done by agency 

. “Results” refers to what happened as a result of treatment 

. Clinical records includes medical, psychiatric and psychological clinical records 

. Court records includes all referrals to a court for any reason 

H. “Nature of case” refers to classification of case in court: felony, misdemeanor, de 

pendency, or delinquency 


IV. Narrative summary of case including significant details not included on schedule 





APPENDIX C 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE Pupit ACTIVITIES COMPLETED 
DuRING THE EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


AMERICANISM AND DEMOCRACY 


Study work-sheets prepared by and for the pupils of the special centers while studying 
“America’s Our Country” 


AMERICA’S OUR COUNTRY 


Study Sheet—Part I 
|. Introduction to the meaning of Americanism 

A. The meaning of the democratic form of government. 

B. The difference between ways of living in a democracy and ways of living under 
monarchies and dictatorships. 

C. The meaning of any flag of any country, in general, and of the American flag in 
particular. 

D. The privilege and responsibilities of American citizenship. 


II. Study Activities 
1. Look up the meanings of the following words in the dictionary so you will under- 
stand them in your work. Write a dash after the new word, and then write the 
definition after the dash, like this: just—fair. Do the rest of the words like this one. 


. democracy 8. pledge 15. standard 

. monarchy g. allegiance 16. duty 

. dictator 10. republic 17. equality 

. symbol 11. privilege 18, justice 
5. emblem 12. responsibility 1g. humanity 
). ensign 13. citizenship 20. indivisible 
7. representation 14. government 21. liberty 


2. What privileges or benefits do you receive from living in a democracy which you 
would not have under a monarchy or a dictatorship? 

3. Read the following statements. Some of them tell ways of living in a dictatorship. 
Some tell ways of living in a democracy. Make two columns on your paper and put 2 
mark in the column headed democracy if the statement belongs there. Put a check 
in the column headed dictatorship if the statement belongs there. 


Statement Democracy Dictatorship 
. Government control of newspapers, radio, and mov- 
ing picture films. 
. Right of trial by jury. 
. Freedom to go to any church. 
. Laws made by the rulers and their appointed assist- 
ants. 
. Rulers elected by the people. 
. Freedom to train for a chosen job. 
. Freedom of discussion. 
. Government control of training and education of 
children. 
4. What is the purpose of the flag of any country? For what does it stand? What does 
the American flag mean to you? 
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. Tell the story of the making of the first American flag. 

. What are some of the privileges we receive as American citizens? What are some 9 
the duties of citizenship? Always remember the words duty and privilege go togethe 
We cannot expect any privilege unless we are faithful to the duty that belongs with jt 

7. Explain why it is necessary for the good American citizen to do each of the following 
(a) Read and study new laws that are suggested by legislators. 
(b) Discuss problems of government, campaigns, and laws with his friends anj 
neighbors in the community. 
(c) Vote on all election days. 
(d) Pay taxes needed by the government. 
(e) Obey all the laws of the country until they are repealed or amended. 


References: 


1. Brindl, Helen M., Your Land and Mine, Macmillan Co., 1940, “The American Flag,” pp. 
81-87 

2. Bush, Maybell, Enjoying Our Land, Macmillan Co., 1940, “The Father of Waters,” pp 
97-107 

3. King, Allen Y. and Ida Dennis, The Way of Democracy, Macmillan Co., 1940 
“What Happened at Philadelphia,” pp. 20-29 
“America for Me,” p. 365 
“The American’s Creed,” p. 382 
“My Creed,” p. 382 


THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE AMERICAN FLAG 


I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States of America, and to the Republic for 

which it stands: one nation, indivisible, with Liberty and Justice for all. 

1. Find stories about the American Flag that you like very much and maké a list of then. 
Write the name of the story, the name of the author, the name of the book, and the page 
of the story. After each story tell why you liked it. Your paper will look something like this 








STORY TITLE AUTHOR | TITLE OF BOOK WHY I LIKED IT 








| 








2. Think of several words that you think describe the American flag and what it means 10 
you. Write a short composition about this subject. Choose an interesting title for it. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of America, as a government of the people, by the peopl, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a democrat) 
in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of many sovereign states; a perfect Union, one an 
inseparable, established upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice and humanity, 
for which American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my country to love it, to uphold its Constitution; 
obey its laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 

—William Tyler Page 





_— Gur te GO NH — 
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_ Find the definitions of the following words: 


. just 7. nation 13. defend 19. principles 
, powers 8. duty 14. state 20. patriots 

. derived g. uphold 15. union 2i. sacrificed 
. consent 10. Constitution 16, perfect 22. fortunes 
. governed 11. obey 17. inseparable 23. enemies 

. sovereign 12. respect 18. established 


2, Write the “American's Creed”, using the small words that mean the same for the difficult 
words that are underlined. 


AMERICA’S OUR COUNTRY 


Study Sheet—Part II 
. Foundations of American democracy 


A. Co-operation of the individual with the group. 
1. In the home and school. 
2. In play and club groups. 
3. In other social contacts. 


B. Tolerance of the rights of others. 
1. Respect for private property. 
2. Racial and national tolerance. 
dic a 3. Tolerance of other points of view. 
. In work 
them. In play : 
© page - In religion 
ke this - In politics 
- In family contacts 


C. Respect for authority. 


1. Understanding of positions of authority as bestowed by the will of the majority. 
2. The place of universal education in a democracy as training for leadership and 
intelligent individual participation in representative government. 


3. Responsibility for individual active participation either as leaders or con- 
stituents. 


D. Alertness to progressive change. 


1. Free schools for the development of keen minds, attentive to current problems. 

2. The need to keep informed by use of available free means of communication— 
newspapers, radios, newsreels, public lectures. 

3- The understanding of the basic rights of freedom of assembly and freedom of 
speech. 


people, E. Desire for universal justice. 


nocraty 
ne and 
manily, 


1. Individual honesty and fairness. 

2. The natural right of trial by jury. 

3. The right of petition and free speech. 
4 


- The fundamental principle of compliance with regulations toward the end of 
tion; law and order. 


5. The need for social and economic security for all. 


Page 6. The role of kindness, sympathy, and assistance in the interest of securing justice. 
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II. Study Activities 


1. Look up the following words in the dictionary. This will help you to understand the 
material you read much more clearly. 


. Co-operation 18. universal 35. means 

. individual 19. will 36. lectures 

. group 20. intelligent 37- honesty 

social 21. participation 38. right of petition 
. contacts 22. constituent 39- regulation 

. tolerance 23. alertness 40. security 

rights 24. current 41. assistance 

. private 25. available 42. change 

. property 26. public 43. attentive 

. Tacial 27. freedom of assembly 44. informed 

- National 28. trial by jury 45. communication 
. points of view 29. compliance 46. basic 

. religion 30. economic 47. natural right 

. politics 31. sympathy 48. fundamental 

. authority 32. progressive 49. law and order 
. positions 33. keen 50. role 

. bestowed 34. problems 51. securing 


SO ON Do Pw = 


. How does co-operation help a person to be more successful in school? Tell some 
ways children can co-operate with their parents to make their family happy and 
contented. Do you belong to a club? Tell some of the ways in which you have 
helped your club. 

. How do adults co-operate in a democracy? Explain ways in which they help their 


country by working together. 

. Why do people work to gain goods or, as we say, property? Can you think of any 
ways that private property is protected in a democracy? 

. Why is it necessary to respect the ownership of private property? Explain you 
answer. 

. What is the difference between private ownership and government ownership’ 
Which do you think is better? Why? Do you think it is better that some goods 
should be private and some government? If so, list some examples of each. 

. Can you think of some reasons why we should be friendly with people of all 
countries? 

. Some people dislike certain nationalities or certain races because they knew a few 
people of that nationality or that race whom they didn’t like. Is that intelligent 
thinking? Explain your answer. 

. Examine the map from the Council Against Intolerance. It is called AMERICA- 
ONE NATION FROM MANY COUNTRIES. Notice how many different reli- 
gions and countries are represented in these “makers of America”. Does this map 
suggest any arguments for racial, national, and religious tolerance? 

. What do you mean by religious tolerance? How does the right of freedom o! 
worship in a democracy grow out of religious tolerance? What would happen if 
we did not have this right? 

. In the American democratic system of government there are two major political 
parties and several minor parties. Look up some of the clippings from the recent 
election and see how many different points of view were taken by these parties on 
important problems. How does political tolerance help democracy? What is the 
individual’s responsibility as a citizen in these political questions? 

. From where does the president get his authority as a ruler? How is this differen! 
from the authority of a monarch or a dictator? 
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. How does the system of free schools in America contribute to our democracy? How 
does this education prepare citizens to fulfill their responsibilities? 

. How can we in the United States keep informed on public and national problems? 
What are some of the agencies that help us understand these problems? 

5. What is freedom of speech? freedom of assembly? freedom of the press? How do 

these rights help us to preserve and improve our democracy? 

. Explain what is meant by trial by jury. How is this different from other ways of 
trying cases? Why is this right valuable? 

. How does the right of petition help to secure justice? 

. What is the purpose of all law? 


References: 


. Brindl, Helen M., Your Land and Mine, Macmillan Co., 1940 
. Bush, Maybell, Enjoying Our Land, Macmillian Co., 1940 
. Elson, William H., Elson-Gray Basic Readers, Book One, Primer, Scott, Foresman, and 
Company, 1936 
. Elson, William H., and Wm. S. Gray, Child Library Readers, Primer, Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1936 
5. Haviland, Mary C., Good Neighbors, J. B. Lippincott, 1930 
). King, Allen Y. and Ida Dennis, The Way of Democracy, Macmillan Co., 1940 
. Nemec, Lois G., School Friends, Let’s Take Turns, Macmillan Co., 1940 
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THE GOOD AMERICAN’S CITIZENSHIP CODE 


Many men and women have helped build our nation from the days of the early colonists 
until today. They were people whom we honor and respect because of their fine characters. 
They were kind and thoughtful. They were unselfish. They worked very, very hard, even 
when they were not sure they would succeed. Whether they were well-known citizens whom 
we remember as leaders in our country’s story, or people who lived quietly in the country 
and in the cities, they were all a part of the making of America. The men and women of 
today, the mothers and fathers, the uncles and aunts, the older brothers and sisters, are all 
doing their part to help our country. Before long, you, the children who are now in school, 
will be grown up. You will also be an important part of this nation. Our country will depend 
on you for its laws, for its improvements, for the production of its food, and clothing, and 
homes, for all the things which make its citizens happy, peaceful, and comfortable. 

To build strong, noble characters like those which have helped our nation from the days 
of Columbus and Washington until now, it is necessary to start very early to build habits 
that will make good citizens. Here is the CODE OF THE GOOD AMERICAN. 

1. I will be kind in all my speech. 
2. I will bear no spites nor grudges. 
. I will not selfishly insist on having my own way. 
. I will tell the truth at all times, for a lie is dishonest and may hurt someone else. 
. I will develop independence and wisdom to think for myself, to choose wisely, and 
to act for myself. 
. I will not be afraid of doing right when the crowd does wrong. 
- I will do my part, and encourage others to do their part, promptly, bravely, and hon- 
estly. : 
8. In all my work with others I will be cheerful. 
g- I will not do wrong in the hope of not being found out. 


- I will do promptly what I have promised to do, but I will never promise to do what is 
wrong. 
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. I will follow the rules of personal hygiene to keep me strong and healthy in mind and 


12. I will form the habits of industry and alertness, for those habits will help to make me 


a good American. 


A. Early colonial life 


1. Town meetings in New England 


AMERICA’S OUR COUNTRY 
Study Sheets—Part III 


I. How American Democracy Came to Be 


2. Colonial governor rule in royal colonies 
3. Early attempts at colonial union 


B. The Revolutionary War 






1. Social progress and changes which emphasized the breach between England and 


the colonies 


2. The Declaration of Independence 
3. The economic, industrial, and social changes in the colonies during the progres 


of the war 


C. The Constitution of the United States 
1. Purpose of the union 


2. Basic democratic principles incorporated in the Constitution 
3. The struggle of states and central government and its lesson in compromise 


D. American Democracy in Action 


I OCP OO NM 


. Elections and campaigns 

- Social legislation and its practical application 
. Public school systems and their function 

. Taxes—their purpose, collection, and distribution 
. Religious and racial tolerance 
. Court systems towards the goal of universal justice 

. Town halls, political forums, and public meetings to put into practice freedom 


of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly—“the right to keep 


informed” 


II. Study Activities 
1. Look up the meanings of the following words: 


- = 


2. What is a town meeting? Do you ever listen to the AMERICAN TOWN MEET. 


. colonial 
town meeting 
governor 
attempts 
Revolution 
progress 
basic 

. struggle 

. emphasize 
. breach 

. declaration 


mo np 
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12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


independence 
economic 
industrial 
purpose 
incorporated 
central 
application 
system 

taxes 

court 
universal 


ING OF THE AIR? Tell what it is like. 


3. What is the purpose of the town meeting? Why did it develop in the New England 
colonies more easily than in the other colonies? 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29 
go. 
31. 
32. 
$3- 


forums 
election 
compromise 
campaign 
legislation 
practical 
public 
function 
distribution 
goal 
political 
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. Who was the colonial governor? Who was the royal governor? How was the royal 
governor rule of the coionies different from the rule of our states by their gov- 
ernors today? 

5. Why did the colonists so often try to unite, even before they thought of open 
rebellion against the mother country? Describe these early attempts at union, and 
explain why they were not successful. 

5. What were some of the changes in ways of living in England and in the colonies 
which helped to bring about the Revolutionary War? How did the different habits 
and customs in different colonies affect the feeling even of the colonists for each 
other? 

. Can you think of some reasons why some colonists did not want war with the 
mother country while others did? 

. What is the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE? Why was it written? Why 
is it still honored as a great contribution to democracy? 

. In what way did the Revolutionary War help the united colonies to develop and 
become more important as a new nation? What were some of the changes in ways 
of living, and in industry, which came about as a result of the war? 

. How was the Constitution of the United States developed? What was the Consti- 
tutional Convention? Why did the colonists finally decide it was necessary for them 
to form some kind of union? 

. The first ten amendments to the Constitution of the United States are very im- 
portant. They are called the “Bill of Rights”. What is an amendment? How can 
amendments be added to our Constitution? Why are amendments sometimes nec- 
essary? 

. What was the Constitutional Compromise? Explain its importance in our govern- 
ment today. 

. What would happen if we had no way to amend the Constitution? What would 
happen if it could be amended too easily? 

. Read the Bill of Rights carefully. What important democratic principles does it 
include? Can you think of any of these rights which have at any time been taken 
away from us? How can we help to keep them safe? 

. How do American citizens practice democracy and their constitutional rights at 
elections and in campaigns? 

. How do such laws as the Wagner Act, the wage-hour bills, legislation for relief, the 
W.P.A., and the federal housing projects help to improve American living condi- 
tions? 

. Why do we have free public schools? Why is such a system necessary in a demo- 
cratic government? How are public schools paid for? 

. Why must people pay taxes? What is tax money used for? Name some of the 
services a community supports by taxes. 

- In what ways do religious and racial tolerance contribute to the practice of Ameri- 
can democracy? 

. What are the values of our courts in protecting the rights of citizens? Can you think 
of any ways in which they could be improved? 

. Explain how town meetings, public meetings and forums, radio round table dis- 
cussions, and such exchanges of opinion are ways of using intelligently our rights 
of assembly, free speech, and petition. 


References: The same books suggested in Part II are excellent for this section. also. See p. 
139. 
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AMERICA’S OUR COUNTRY 
Study Sheets—Part IV 


I. National holidays and festivals and their significance in American tradition 
A. Festivals of seasons 
1. Fall 
a. Hallowe’en 
b. Thanksgiving 
2. Winter 
a. Christmas 
b. New Year's 
c. Valentine’s Day 
3. Spring 
a. St. Patrick’s Day 
b. Easter 
c. April Fool’s Day 
d. May festivals 
e. Arbor Day 


B. Patriotic holidays 


. Lafayette Day 

. Columbus Day 

. Armistice Day 

. Lincoln’s Birthday 

. Washington’s Birthday 
. Memorial Day 

. Independence Day 


C. Holidays which have their origin in the “American Way of Life” 


. Labor Day 

. Election Day 

. American Legion Day 
. Edison’s Birthday 

. Clean-Up Week 

- May Day 

. Mother’s Day 

. Father’s Day 


II. Study Activities: 


1. What holidays do you like the best? Why? Choose your favorite holiday, and tell 
what you like best to do on that day. 
- Some days are called “national holidays”. Why are they called by that name? Make 
a list of all the national holidays you can. 
. How should the flag be used for national holidays? How should it be used when 
decorating halls and stages for special holiday programs? 
. By what other names are Memorial Day and Independence Day sometimes called? 
5. What does “armistice” mean? Explain what Armistice Day celebrates. 
. Tell what date these holidays are celebrated: 


. Hallowe’en h. May Day . Memorial Day 

. Christmas i. Lafayette . Independence Day 
. New Year’s j- Columbus . May Day 

. Valentine’s Day k. Armistice . Mother’s Day 

. St. Patrick's 1. Labor Day s. Father’s Day 

. April Fool's m. Lincoln’s Birthday . Election Day 

. Flag Day n. Washington’s Birthday . Clean-Up Week 
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AMERICA’S OUR COUNTRY 
Study Sheets—Part V 


I. Geographic and Industrial Factors Which Contribute to America’s Wealth and Beauty 
. The great central plains 
B. Major industrial centers of the north 
>. Typical southern cities 
. Fishing centers of New England 
. Major river systems and their industrial importance 
. City planning and city zoning ordinances 
. Natural resources—oil, gas, minerals, etc. 
H. Population centers 
1. Urban and rural ways of living 


II. Study Activities 


1. Look up the following words in the dictionary so you will understand them more 
clearly in your reading. 


. geographic . major 11. ordinance 
. industrial - Tural 12. natural resources 
. factor . influence 13. population 
. contribute . typical 14. urban 
1 tell . plain . zoning 15. economic 


. What part of the United States is included in the region we call the “great central 
plains”? Why is this part of the country called by that name? 

. What are the most important industries of the plains? How does the geography of 

when a region influence its industries? 

. Of what value are the products of these plains to the rest of the country? Do you 
use any of them? Make a list of foods you eat which come from the great central 
plains. 


. How do transportation, refrigeration, and advertising affect the agricultural sec- 
tions of our country? 

. How are prices decided for farm products sold in other parts of the country? Who 
controls or regulates “price-fixing”? What part, if any, does the federal government 
play in helping the farmer to sell his goods? 

. What happens to the price of goods when there is more produced than can be 
sold? What is a surplus? What is meant by purchasing power? How does purchasing 
power affect the amount the farmer receives for his products? 
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. Explain the Federal Surplus Commodities plan. How does it benefit the farmer 
The consumer? What disadvantages can you see to this plan. 

. What are some of the dangers of government “price-fixing”? What are some of its 
advantages? 

. What are some of the differences between an industrial and an agricultural region? 

. In the north there are many industrial centers. What is the main industry for which 
each of the following is noted: Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, and Minneapolis. 

. How do power, communication, and labor affect industrial regions? 

. What is power? Name as many kinds of power as you can and tell how each js 
generated. 

. When power is generated artificially should it be controlled privately or publicly? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

. What government power plants are already in operation in the United States 
Look up newspaper clippings under “Power” in the clipping file and find out about 
their management. 

3. What effect do factories and industrial regulations of labor have upon housing, 
home and community sanitation and hygiene, and recreation? 

. What is meant by capital? 

. In what ways does labor protect its interests in industry? What are unions? What.is 
meant by “closed shop”, “sit-down-strike”, “wages-hour regulations”, “minimum 
wage”? 

. During recent years the Federal Government has enacted several pieces of labor 
legislation. Among these are the NRA, the Wagner Bill, the creation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, commonly called the NLRB. Explain the purpose 
of each of these, and its effect on employees and employers. 

. What are the important industries of the south? In what ways does the agriculture 
of this region differ from that of the central plains? Explain the effect of this 
southern agriculture in developing the plantation system of the Old South. 

21. How do rivers aid in both agriculture and industry? Name some of the large river 
systems and tell how they serve their regions. 

22. In what ways does city zoning help to provide more attractive and more healthful 
cities? 

23. In what parts of the country are the largest cities, or the biggest population center 
found? How can this be explained? 

24. How are rural and urban living conditions affected by the industries of each section? 
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